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Pioneering that spells progress 


Pioneering~ in the right direction—is leadership. 
For example, the Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company was the first— 


to produce a full-powered receiving set in a cabinet so 
small as to be unobtrusive and decorative in any room in 
any home. 


to adjust production to public need—which eliminates 
the need for dumping excess goods. 


to advertise straight through the summer, stimulating 
sales in what had been regarded as a “dull season.” 


to use outdoor posters in advertising. 
to engage celebrities of opera and concert for broadcasting 


to an audience of millions. 


Each of these innovations has justified itself by results 
and is an instance of pioneering in the right direction. 


on 


Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4811 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
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504 New Accounts for One 
636 for Another 


12% Responded to His Letters 


PEOPLE will respond to the right kind of letters 


from your bank! Ask E. J. Driscoll, New Business 
Manager of the Charleston National Bank, Charleston, 
af ' W. Va. 12% of the people who received his 


Addressograph-ed letters and circulars have opened 
accounts averaging $100 each. 


Due Addressograph’’ 
Howl O Get “WE! have carefully checked results since installing 


Ribbon Print Addressograph. In 12 months, we 
traced 504 new accounts—totaling $51,605—directly 
ef ler GS. u f if S to Addressograph-ed ‘filled-in’ letters and circulars 


mailed monthly to 4,000 out-of-town prospects.”’ 


[ellers- 636 New Accounts for This Bank 


“IN 18 months we secured 636 new accounts amount- 

ing to $103,239.61 as the result of ‘Addressograph- 
ing’ our Bank letters to 3,000 prospect list.”’ 

—Cedar Rapids (I owa) Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


Also Heads and Dates Statements, Etc. 


AADDRESSOGRAPH heads and dates statements 

exactly like typewriter—thru a Ribbon! Lists 
names in columns on loose leaf sheets—15 times 
faster than pen or typewriter—100% accurate! Saves 
time and labor in handling all bank forms. 


FREE Book About Better Letters 


REPLETE with suggestions for making your letters, 
circulars, etc., more resultful. Get your FREE 
copy! 


Just Mail Coupon Below — No Obligation 
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This Metal Record oa 


ADDRESS Plate combines all 
your lists into one compact 
File’? that addresses 
itself. 


7 “To Co. 
Aiddresso 


P< 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘How 
Fa To Get Better Results From 
TRACE MARK Form Letters.”* 


PRINTS FROM TYPE Send FREE Sample Bank Record 

60 Front Street W., Toronto, 2 Chicago — Brooklyn — London ihe Ty Send id FREE Trial Hand 
Will return Freight COLLECT 
908 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, U. S. A. +” untess we buy. 39.5.2 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


FIFTEEN years ago, General 
Motors foresaw the time when the auto- 
mobile would be an essential utility 
overseas. Accordingly, General Motors 
has circled the globe with export organi- 
zations that have done pioneer work 
upon the far-flung outposts of civiliza- 


tion. @These export organizations 


formed primarily to help maintain a 


steady volume of factory sales. (The 


value of General Motors Exports has 
gradually increased from $122,000 in 
1911 to $77,109,696 in 1925. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK + CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


[ets read, by way of introduction, a very 
4 recent advertisement of the Cleveland 
Trust Company: “Many labor-saving and 
»leasure-bringing devices and appliances 
can no longer be considered luxuries. They 
»ut color into what would otherwise be 
only a drab existence. A Cleveland Trust 
savings account provides them. Yet a 
word of caution. Buy only at prices you 
ean afford and not until your bank account 
includes a large enough amount to care for 
emergencies like illness or ee 
The title of this advertisement is ““T'o Make 
Life Pleasanter’” and the _ illustration, 
shelpus, is Young Couple Admiring a 
Gorgeous Car at the Automobile Show. 
[t needs no label and has none. 

With his ear to the ground, the man who 
wrote that ad sees the handwriting on the 
wall—while we are mixing our metaphors 
a bit—and the straws that point the 
direction of the wind. It’s considerable 
storm. that’s brewing, too, which we know 
for what it is—installment buying—and 
call it something almost different again— 
the euphemistic deferred payment—vari- 
ously estimated at five billion to eight 
billion dollars a year eluding the banks. 

Now, we cannot state positively that the 
Cleveland Trust writer drew his inspiration 
from the convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association in Columbus last 
fall. We happen to know, however, that 
he was there with an inconspicuous note- 
book, and that Martin L. Pierce, of the 


Hoover Company, vigorously defended in-. 


stallment buying in the course of his address 
at one of the general sessions. Ensued a 
spirited discussion that was a revelation. 

Since then, of course, the problem has 
assumed the proportions of what some of 
our economists are pleased to call a menace. 
The business and financial press is full of 
it—on the one side manufacturers and 
public unanimously pro, and on the other 
side bankers frankly con, or pro with 
reservations. It is the kind of thing that 
upsets and reconstructs long established 
plans of — demanding adjustment of 
business and banking to it and therefore 
deserving the attention of the best brains 
in business for its solution. 

Fortunately, more and more bank ex- 
ecutives—in high places—are beginning 
to realize the importance of the part that 
tinancial advertising can play in questions 
like this vital to the business, and are 
participating in the conventions of their 
men not only trained in the technicalities 
of their trade but also, if they are success- 
ful, competent to interpret changing ten- 
dencies and to recommend policies of public 
relations for the institutions they serve. 
[he best thought of the profession is 
concentrated at the conventions of the 
Financial Advertisers Association and— 
take it from this observer from the side- 
lines—it finds expression there, forcibly, 
interestingly and with refreshing in- 
formality. 
_ This year, we are told, the convention 
in Detroit September 20-23 will be es- 
poviey attractive to executives and all 

ank men who are not directly concerned 
with advertising. oe the program is 
far from complete, it will very likely stress 
a number of the new problems that con- 
front boards of directors, rather than copy 
chiefs, and determine broad policies. 
Whether or not these questions are formally 
scheduled, we may expect an interchange 
of opinion and practice treating such 
subjects as the free service evil, the 
puzzling (at present) state of business, 
critical international relations, “blue sky” 
and investment tendencies, and the public 
regard in general. 

At the same time, the program, in charge 
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of Clinton F. Berry, of the Union Trust 
Company, of Detroit, will neglect nothing 
on the technical side of business-building, 
copy appeal and advertising progress in 
each of the departmentals. Detroit, as a 
convention city, is its own advertisement. 
With one exception, the entertainment 
features being planned need no encomium 
here. There’s to be an “Industrial Day”— 
unique, informative, a memory that will 
last. It is to be celebrated considerable 
distance from the Canadian border—on 
the American side. 


O DIRECTORS of home economics and 

budget bureaus: Referred particularly 
for your consideration is Dr. King’s article 
this month on “Simplifying the Family 
Budget” (page 10). His plan is intended to 
dispose of the agony of monthly balancing, 
itemizing and other tedious detail incident 
to the records of so many budget books. 
We will appreciate your candid opinion of 
its advantages or disadvantages when 
applied to “‘cases’’ confided to you. 


R. MACY’S reply to Eastern critics 

of the banks of the Middle West at. 
the time of the devastating deflation of 
farm values, seems to be a sort of a justi- 
fication of the adage ‘“‘all that goes up 
comes down.” First, farm land and 
products, and then the stock market of 
the East. Securities were still buoyant at 
the time the article was written. The 
slump that began in early March fulfilled 
the author’s prediction—though indeed it 
was safely predictable by any tyro. 


HE second installment of A. D. Welton’s 

four-part story of bank advertising has 
been unavoidably delayed. _ It will appear 
in June when the author will discuss distri- 
bution of the message, the comparative 
merits of newspaper and direct mail distri- 
bution, mailing lists and related problems. 
‘THE subject of our cover design this 

month is the main banking room of the 
Commercial National Bank, of Raleigh, 
N. C. The new building was designed by 


Mayre, Alger & Alger, of Atlanta, Ga. 
H. S. 
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IND investment has grown 

rapidly among banks. It has 
thoroughly proven its suitability 
for secondary reserves, absorb- 
ing funds which previously had 
either been invested in short 
term maturities at a low rate of 
interest or in local commit- 
ments of a less liquid character. 


But the banker does not 
have quite the latitude of a pri- 
vate investor in purchasing 
securities. The fund he controls 
belongs in large measure to 
his depositors, whose cash de- 
mands must be promptly met. 


Bonds which would suit an 
investor might be entirely inap- 
propriate for a bank, and what 
suits one bank might be unfitted 
to another. Much depends 
upon the nature of deposits 


The best bonds differ widely 
their suitability 
for bank investments 


and also the maturity of loans. 


The problem is to obtain 
the right degree of security, 
marketability and yield for the 
particular needs of an individ- 
ual bank. Its solution depends 
upon an intimate knowledge 
of banking and of investments. 
Maturity and diversification al- 
so are factors to be considered. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. have for 
years made a study of the in- 
vestment needs of banks of all 
sizes and types. We analyze hold- 
ings for them; build and rebuild 
their bond investment structure; 
help them plan a well balanced 
disposition of reserves. The ser- 
vice is thorough and complete. 
It is being used by hundreds of 
banks and is freely offered. 


May we be of service to you? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 
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Out West 1920 


Farm Deflation 
An Answer to 


OR some five years now, it has 

been the lot of the prairie banker 

to suffer in silence the aspersions 
of a legion of critics. No doubt he has 
been too busy to answer; he has been 
too busy, earning his monthly salary 
two or three times every thirty days, 
to compose wordy syllogisms in defense 
of banking practices in the past. The 
budget of the country bank makes no 
provision for a press agent entrusted 
with the duty of explaining the bank’s 
present situation and how it got there. 
Now, the present writer is no press 
agent, but there are a couple of things 
he can do as well as any other tyro; 
he can report the substance of opinion 
which seems to be almost universally 
held by his associates in small-scale 
country banking, and he can copy 
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From the Viewpoint of the Country Bank, 
the Legion of Self-appointed Critics East 


By ROSCOE MACY 
Cashier, First State Bank, Lynnville, Iowa 


down a few figures whose import may 

perhaps succeed in opening an eye or 

raising an eyebrow here and there. 
The apostles of hindsight are having 


_ their day. They can look back over 


our western banking history since 1915 
and tell us exactly what mistakes we 
made, when we made them, and the 
effect they had. To be sure, the 
information —that which is correct — 
is more or less superfluous, since we 
can do the same thing for ourselves, 
and to much better advantage, in the 
light of our experience. But we are 
mainly concerned with the truth or 


fallacy of the conclusion at which - 


these critics ordinarily arrive. Is it 


really true that, as a class, we are a 
group of mis-fires —the weak sisters of 
the banking profession? Has it been 
our own fault that so many of our 
little 1903 model, one-cylinder banks 
have landed upside down in the ditch? 
Or, on the other hand, are we justified 
in suspecting that the roadside would 
have been cluttered as well with the 
remains of the financial Rolls-Royces, 
had the latter been compelled to 
travel the only highway that was open 
to us in 1920? 

We fellows out here realize pretty 
well that even the banking experts 
could not be expected, without suffering 
the actual experience, to comprehend 
the true nature and full extent of the 
unfavorable conditions we have con- 
tended against during the past few 


The fateful notice on the door, posted by the State Banking Department 
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years. We feel that most city bankers 
have realized that there must have 
been some fundamental maladjustment 
to have accounted for all the trouble 
that has come to the surface among the 
banks in the farm belt, and we have 
had their silent sympathy and in many 
cases their active assistance. But their 
sympathy has been possibly a bit too 
silent, so that they have appeared to 
allow a few self-appointed jurors to 
hold an inquest over our remains, and 
to announce their quasi-official verdict 
as a unanimous one, concurred in by 
all banking authorities. We, on our 
part, feel that there is at least a 
reasonable doubt as to our. guilt, but 
we have been too busy to enter any 
defense, and the verdict has apparently 
been allowed to stand against us on 
the records. 


SOME of us, indeed, have been half 

convinced of ourowninfamy. How- 
ever, anyone who has accepted at 
face value those occasional statements 
purporting to come from middle- 
western country bankers, to the effect 
that all has been well on the farm, and 
that the farmer and his banker have 
had no just cause for complaint in the 
economic developments of the past few 
years, would do well to investigate the 
In some 
cases, it will be found that the inform- 
ant’s deposits are predominantly other 
than those of farmers. In others, the 


speaker may be following a sincerely ~~ 


conceived policy looking toward the 
re-establishment of confidence among 
his patrons. But we have in the bank- 
ing profession, as well as in other walks 
of life, our Hubbards, our Menckens, 
and our G. B. Shaws, who adopt an 
iconoclastic attitude solely for the 
sake of effect, and most of the real 
country bankers who are adopting a 
bold front have charged off their losses 
along with the rest of us. 

Let us examine a few of the counts in 
our indictment, being careful to bear 
in mind as we go along that the main 
course of this discussion will be limited 
to the consideration of the case of the 
small bank in the small farming com- 
munity, depending principally upon 
farmer depositors and lending prin- 
cipally to farmers. We are accused of 
unsound banking. We loaned our 
funds to purchasers of real estate at 
inflated prices. We gave erroneous 
advice to our patrons. We failed to 
exact security on our loans to farmers. 
We neglected to keep our assets in a 
liquid condition. We failed to sense 
the approach of the reaction in time to 
protect ourselves and our customers. 
These are the accusations which are 
stressed most frequently. 

None of us would deny that many 


*. of the policies into which we had 


drifted prior to 1920 were unsound. 
We had been led, under the stress of 


excessive competition, to extend too 
many items of gratuitous service to 
customers, and we had far too many 
unprofitable accounts on our books. 
Some of us over-extended our building 
accounts in order to provide space 
which was apparently essential, in 
view of the rate of our growth at the 
time. But these things would not 
have been fatal in themselves; many 
of our brethren in the cities have erred 
in the same direction and to an equal 
extent, without permanently crippling 
their operations. And be it remembered 
that the concerted movement for the 
correction of most of these unprofitable 
tendencies originated, not in the East, 
but in the West. No, we must go 
much deeper than this, or our troubles 
will remain unexplained. 

The charge that we advanced funds 
directly for real estate speculation is 
true only in a few isolated cases. 
Probably the great 
majority of the loans 
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which are now being listed under 
this classification were obtained at the 
time for the replacement of current 
funds which had been used for the 
purchase of land, or were about to be so 
used —usually without the knowledge 
of the lending banker. Also, loans to 
farmers, who at the time of borrowing 
had not become involved in unwise 
land purchases, are apt to be classed 
among the assets of closed banks as 
“real estate loans,”’ from the fact that 
the borrower has since incapacitated 
himself for payment, through over- 
extension in land purchases. The 
volume of bank advances which were 
actually extended in the first instance 
for the avowed purpose of investment 
in land is probably a very small item 
in the aggregate. I leave to the honest 
judgment of any country banker the 
answer to this query: Suppose only 
land had become permanently deflated 
in value, and that the prices of farm 
products had recovered proportionately 
with the recovery of the general 
commodity list. How many of 
our banks would have failed? 

We are reproached for our 
failure to admonish our patrons 
of the danger of overproduction 
and of a consequent reaction in 
farm values. That is a charge 


THE BUSIEST 
MAN IN 
IOWA— 


Mr. L. A. Andrew. 
Superintendent 
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which anyone can make, and when 
arced in retrospect, it is always 
aily substantiated. But what was 
‘he outlook in 1919? Then, as today, 
ind every other day since the dawn of 
victory, there was an optimist for 

ery prophet of discontent, and both 
.poke with equal authority. European 
production had been sadly crippled 
by the ravages of war. One of the 
deepest students of economic conditions 
in public life at the time was urging 
expanded production, especially of 
food-stuffs, in order to meet the 
anticipated deficiency. And there was 
a deficiency —make no mistake about 
that. The submerged races of Europe 
and the Near East were starving by 
the thousands at the very time when 
Farmer Jones was selling his entire 
crop to raise enough money to pay his 
grocery bill. 


"THE cry, then, was for abundant 

crops, which were to sell at high 
prices,with the resultant income justify- 
ing increased capital valua- 
tions for farm lands. Fur- 
thermore, few farmers are 
really happy until they are 
occupying their own “home 
places,” and if they have 
funds available or see them 


HIM BUSY 


Mr. Iowa Farmer, 
indomitably 
cheerful—perhaps 


becoming available, they will often 
pay more for this prized privilege than 
conditions at the time intrinsically 
justify. Land at that time had been 
advancing by leaps and bounds. Would 
you critics have had the temerity 
gratuitously to risk the ill-will of your 
patron by urging him to wait, when 
the appearances were that his home 
would cost him $50 more per acre next 
year? 

Finally, granting that all us fellows 
out here might have seen further into 
the future than we did, and urged 
underproduction, would not our vol- 
unteer advice, if accepted, have auto- 
matically defeated the tendency toward 
reaction in farm values, leading instead 
to high-priced crops, and food scarcity 
in the industrial centers? In which 
case, we poor devils would have been 
blamed by customer and consumer 
alike —the latter because of the high 
prices, and our customer because he 
didn’t have more high- 
priced products to sell. 
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Would not the accusation of ill-founded 
advice have held doubly good against 
us in that event? 

“‘We reposed too much confidence in 
the farmer borrower without security,” 
is another count in our arraignment, 
and it is one to which many of us are 
inclined to plead guilty, with a too 
superficial examination as to its truth 
or falsity. It is well to keep in mind 
the fact that the process of running a 
country bank on sound principles does 
not correspond, in every respect, with 
the same proposition in the city. The 
property owned by our borrowers is of 
a different nature. The marketing of 


farm products is not amenable to a 


ticker-tape system. We have no quo- 
tation boards to indicate the hourly 
variations, figured down to the eighth 
part of a dollar on the hundred, in the 
local farm market. 

The marketing of a crop, even after 
it is harvested and cribbed on the 
farm, is no such simple matter as the 
acceptance or rejection of an offer for 
immediate delivery. The process may 
be subject to a delay of weeks or even 
months, especially in the mud-roads 
districts at certain seasons of the 
year. 

Live stock, too, is subject to many 


unavoidable influences which take the 


choice of the marketing date largely 
out of the hands of the owner. Hogs 
are susceptible to a virulent form of 
flu, to cholera, and other diseases, 
which render them unmarketable until 
they have fully recovered. There is a 
certain point in the feeding of cattle, 
prior to which it is nearly always 
unprofitable to throw them on the 
market, and not even the most skillful 
feeder can tell far in advance the date 
on which that point will be reached. 
Weather conditions, and other like 
influences, can often retard, to an 
unpredictable degree, the fitting of 
live stock for the shambles. All of 
which conditions render it clearly out 
of the question to set the exact date of 
marketing very far in advance, and all 
this is aside from the possibility of 
unforeseen variations in the market 
itself on the contemplated sale day. 


ig IS clear, surely, that the cut-and- 
dried process of lending on stocks and 


bonds, with certain hard and fast rules » 


as to character and margin of security, 
is a different proposition from that of 
extending safe loans to farmers. I am 
not minimizing the difficulties inherent 
in the former process, but merely 
pointing out the existence of a funda- 
mental difference between the two. 
Fundamentally, sound banking 
policies are evolved from recorded 
experience over long periods of years. 
What has been the history of loans to 
farmers in the predominantly agri- 
cultural regions, ever since the pioneer 
days of the last century? I do not 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ank-Built Homes for $45 Men 


A $5,000,000 Investment in 2,000 Houses to Encourage Home 
Ownership and Help Solve the Housing Problem in New York 


particularly the rising gener- 

ation, in the business of home 
building and ownership as an answer 
to the housing situation is a problem 
that is engaging attention everywhere. 
Proposed solutions and attempts at 
mass construction have, in a measure, 


Hi to educate the public, and 


By FREDERICK O. SCHUBERT 


been only moderately successful, but 
as in most cases, there are exceptions. 

No single effort toward the solution 
of this problem stands out more 
clearly than Treasureland, a realty 
development at Auburndale on the 
North Shore of 
Long Island, fi- 
nanced by the 
Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings 
Bank, NewYork. 
On the surface 
the announce- 
ment to finance 
2,000 homes may 
not sound un- 
usual to the cal- 
loused dealer in 
mortgages or 
seasoned inves- 
tor in real estate, 
but when it is 
considered that 
these seven- 
room,completely 
equipped homes 


are built to sell for no more than $4,990, 
the entire enterprise assumes an en- 
tirely different aspect. 

The present development which bears 
the well selected name of Treasureland 
offers a ready means to home owner- 
ship for persons of average income. 
Its proximity to the industrial centers 
in and about New York is supplemented 
by the beautiful and healthful sur- 
roundings of the country. The project 
affords ample opportunity to remain 
within easy access of the sources of 
employment and at the same time 
brings to the average American family 
realization of a lifetime dream — owning 
a home without serious strain on the 
family budget. Treasureland provides 
it for $4,990, on the small initial 
down payment of $750. Carrying 
charges, including light, heat and 
general maintenance, is estimated at 
$4.50 per room per month. 

The entire project represents an 
investment of $12,000,000 of which the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
holds more than $5,000,000 in the 
form of first mortgages of $2,500 
payable within five years. The second 
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mortgage is paid off at the rate of 
$25 a month and with the carrying 
charges constitutes but a small part 
of the amount usually expended for 
rent. The officials of the bank estimate 
that a person with an average income 
of $45 per week can become a home 
owner in Treasureland, and still add a 
fair portion of his income to a savings 
account. 

Considering the scope of the work 
of the savings banks throughout the 
country, it can easily be seen that the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, in 
assuming the leadership in this com- 
paratively new form of public service, 
has demonstrated that the field for 
service of a savings bank is far from 
limited. The bank’s interest did not 
stop with the advancement of the 
$5,000,000 necessary to launch this 
project. To carry out the plan 
effectively it went even further, working 
with architects and contractors to 
co-ordinate the many forces required 
in a development so broad. 


SHORTLY after the announcement of 

the plan, many applications for the 
homes had been received and while 
only a few hundred are completed, 
they are all occupied by their owners. 
There is no question that the plan is a 
popular one, for it confers a wide 
benefit on the class most affected by 
the shortage of suitable homes. John 
J. Pulleyn, president of the bank, has 
received many testimonials, as have 
his associates and officials of the 
Treasureland Homes Corporation, who 
are supervising the construction. It is 
distinctly the largest operation of its 
kind ever sponsored by a savings bank 
anywhere in the United States. It is 
not the first, however, for two or three 


years ago the bank first instituted the 
plan by erecting 200 houses in the 
Flatbush section of Brooklyn, which 
likewise were built to sell at $4,990. 
The second, a development of 400 
homes at Marathon Park, L. I., was 
equally successful both from the stand- 
point of public welfare and safety of 
investment for the bank’s funds. 

Many problems faced Mr. Pulleyn 
and his associates in the consideration 
of the details of the plan. It was 
realized from the first that the great 
question of income and expenditure of 
the average American worker is always 
one of important consideration and 
needed particular attention. One of 
the heaviest burdens of the wage 
earner is the pressure of rent on the 
weekly pay envelope—an important 
item in the determination of a reason- 
able selling price for these homes. The 
economists say that no man should pay 
more than one week’s salary as monthly 
rent, but considering all expenses and 
the many needs of the average family, 
even that percentage is perilously high. 
In the greater part of the United States, 
not necessarily only in New York, it 
has not been possible within the past 
year or so for the public to obtain 
living accommodations on that basis. 
Rents have shot skyward when the 
need for homes was greatest. But this 
plan of the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank has not alone brought 
happiness to 2,500 families; it has 
equalized the scale of living for these 
people in a practical and helpful 
manner. 

During 1925 it was estimated by the 
Department of Commerce that the 
average wage for all employees in 
American factories was $27 per week, 
and that the salary of the worker 


fairly well paid did not exceed $35 
or $45 a week. When this is considered, 
the rent problem, particularly in New 
York, takes on a mighty grave aspect. 
Even the man in a much higher 
salaried class faces a serious handicap, 
not only in his savings, but in the 
entire scheme of life, when the landlord 
is taking one-quarter or more of his 
income in the form of rent. 


BE YEN, casual acquaintance with the 

. housing conditions as they exist in 
American cities must convince the 
observer that the natural expansion of 
living quarters under the high rent, 
will scarcely meet immediate demand. 
In New York, despite the extensive 
building, the supply of homes for 
families with moderate incomes, it is 
estimated, indicates almost no surplus 
and the tendency in construction costs 
is towards much higher levels. There 
is little cause for surprise under these 
circumstances in the increasing demand 
for the moderately priced home, such 
as is offered at Treasureland. 

Mr. Pulleyn and his associates 
studied these and the many other 
incidental phases of the situation and 
decided that, as the savings bank has 
always been considered an institution 
for service in nature and —as a willing 
dealer in mortgages—a builder of 
homes, something more must be done 
to assist the rent payer who sought to 
become the owner of his own home. 
With the plan definitely decided, no 
efforts were spared to insure the 
success of the project. The co- 
operation of a well-known firm of 
Brooklyn builders was enlisted and 
their decision to work on a small 
margin of profit was an important 
factor in determining the resale price. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THE BURROUGHs 


implifying the Family Budget 


Largely Automatic, This Plan— Balance and Itemized Expense 
Optional, and. the Best Insurance Against Domestic Discord 


HAT is the greatest cause of 

marital unhappiness? The 

evidence at hand is not sufficient 
to answer this question, but probably 
most readers will agree that money 
matters are at the bottom of a large 
proportion of domestic disagreements. 
The reason is obvious. Most families 
have incomes far too small to satisfy 
the demands of the various members — 
in fact to meet even what they consider 
their imperative needs. Some or all 
must go without things they very much 
desire, and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
is far from being universal. 

One of the first problems confronting 
the bride and groom is that of family 
finance. Some method of handling the 
family income must be devised at once. 
Very commonly, the young husband, 
impressed by the dignity of being head 
of a family, takes the attitude that 
financial matters are wholly outside 
woman’s province. Of course, he 
expects to show toward his wife a high 
degree of liberality —indeed he hopes 
to supply all her needs and give her 
many luxuries—but he must be in 
charge of the purse. 

Under normal circumstances, the 
honeymoon is scarcely over before the 
husband begins to be shocked at the 
frequency of his wife’s calls for cash. 
He had no idea that a woman could 
want so many things. Of course, he 


loves to please her, but his income is 
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National Bureau of Economic Research 
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distinctly limited and he cannot gratify 
her every whim. He just gave her a 
ten-dollar bill yesterday and, though 
she has nothing much to show for it, 
she asks for more money today. 

He endures the repeated calls for 
cash with a surprising reserve of 
patience, but, as he sees his bank 
account dwindling, his irritation grows. 
Something must be done to impress 
upon his wife the value of money. 
Finally he speaks to her about it —tells 
her very gently that they cannot afford 
to spend so freely and that therefore 
she must be less extravagant. 

She is greatly surprised and hurt to 
think that her husband should believe 
her extravagant when she has taken 
such pains to be economical. There 
are tears and hot words and the first 
rough water has been encountered in 
the course of true love. The usual 
outcome is that the husband lays down 
the law —announces that expenditures 
must be radically curtailed —and 
demands that hereafter the wife 
account to him for every cent that she 
spends. 

In most cases, the wife gives in, but 
she remains hurt and rebellious. It 
irritates her greatly to be held to 
account for every penny. Soon she is 


practicing various subterfuges to con- 
ceal expenditures for purposes which 
she fears will meet with her husband’s 
disapproval, and the relationship of 
perfect confidence hitherto existing 
between husband and wife gradually 
begins to give way to one of mutual 
suspicion and distrust. 

If the wife before marriage has been 
earning money for herself, she may 
refuse to allow her husband to be 
lord of the treasury. If she insists and 
he is reasonable, an agreement is 


‘usually reached that no expenditures of 


any consequence shall be made until 
the matter has been discussed and 
mutually agreed upon. This is of 
course a tedious process, and, unless 
the dispositions of both are angelic, 
it will not be long ere each harbors a 
feeling that the other is getting the 
best of the bargain. 


[F THE wife is very capable and the 

husband has great faith in her com- 
petence, a common procedure is to 
open a joint checking account. This 
arrangement results in other sources of 
friction. Each party, of course, will 
almost inevitably come to feel that 
the other draws too many checks. But 
this is not all. The time is sure to 


arrive when the bank will notify the 
husband that the account is over- 
drawn —even though his book shows 4 
If, on looking into the 


safe balance. 
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metter, he discovers that he has for- 
goiten to enter a check, he, of course, 
savs nothing, but if his wife is guilty 
he is much incensed at her unpardon- 
able carelessness. In handling a bank 
account, as in most other affairs of 
jife, joint responsibility is most unsatis- 
factory. 

li is at about this stage in the 
development of family finance that the 
wife finds herself in a receptive mood 
when one of her friends explains how 
smoothly affairs are running in her 
family under a budget system. That 
evening, the wife broaches the subject 
to her husband. ‘“‘Why can’t we havea 
family budget too?” she asks. 

“Keep a budget —well, I should say 
not” is the instant retort of her spouse. 
‘Do you think I’m going to be bothered 
putting figures in a notebook every 
time I spend a nickel? 
Not if I know myself! 
Besides, it’s my own busi- 
ness what I do with my 
money. Our bank bal- 
ance tells us all we need 
know about where we 
stand. Money that’s 
spent can’t be recalled 
—why worry about it? 
Where it went is all water 
under the dam! And 
then do you think I’ve 
got time to spend ‘hours 
at the end of every month 
trying to get the books to 
balance? Smith keeps a 
budget and he says he’s 
never got an honest-to- 
goodness balance yet — 
has had to force one 
every time — but even 
then he and his wife 
waste a couple of even- 
ings a month over the 
figures. None of this budget foolish- 
ness for me.” 


war dD 


ervuck e 


ND is there any way of getting 
* “ around the fact that, in the main, his 
altitude has logic behind it? Keeping 
a record of expenditures is an unmiti- 
yaled nuisance to all but the most 
methodical of persons. And, after the 
record is made, how does it really help 
one? To know that one spends larger 
than the normal percentage of one’s 
income for rent doesn’t make housing 
cost less or cause poor accommodations 
to become satisfactory. Groceries will 
be just as dear whether their prices are 
or are not recorded in a book. If one 
enjoys going to the theater, he doesn’t 
want his pleasure spoiled by having 
the cost repeatedly called to his 
attention. Post-mortems on money 
spent bring annoyance but do little 
good. 

Furthermore, even in these days of 
publicity, most of us still prefer to re- 
tain a semblance of privacy in regard to 
our personal affairs. A man seldom 


likes to have his wife checking over his 
expenditures for cigars or club dues. 
Neither does a woman care to have her 
husband know just how much it costs 
her to gratify some of her pet vanities. 
And this is as it should be. Every 
individual has a right to be free to 
gratifv his tastes without running a 


ff 


gauntlet of family censorship. Little 
wonder, then, that the expense account 
is unpopular! 

In the face of these facts, how does 
anyone have the temerity to argue in 
favor of a family budget system? Yet 
to advocate that system is the purpose 
of this article, and the present writer 
goes even further. He holds that, 
in the average family, no other one 
thing will do as much to eliminate such 
sources of discord as those we have 
just discussed and promote domestic 
harmony as will the adoption of and 
adherence to a budget system some- 
thing like the one hereafter described. 

And in taking this position the 
author contends that he is in no sense 
inconsistent or paradoxical. The point 
is that the expense account and the 
budget have but little in common. 
True, the use of the former is, to a 
limited extent, necessary in preparing 
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the ground for the budget; but, once 
the latter is installed, the expense 
account may be relegated to the 
discard. 
Let us be a little more explicit. 
Once the husband and wife have 
resolved to substitute budgeting for 
bickering, it is advisable for the wife 
to begin keeping a de- 
tailed record of both her 
_ household and her per- 
sonal expenses. This 
record should be con- 
tinued for at least a 
month and preferably for 
two or three. At the end 
of some such period, she 
will be in a position to 
analyze her expenses and 
find out the relative mag- 
nitudes of the expendi- 


of articles. In this way, 
the cost of prime essen- 
tials may be segregated 
from expenses for pur- 
poses that she deems of 
less moment. With this 
record at hand, it is 
possible to plan a family 
budget intelligently and 
conveniently —without 
it, budgeting is more 
difficult but by no means 
impossible. 


OW let us see what the 

fundamental features 
of a budget system are 
—in other words, what a 
budget is and what it is 
not. Emphatically, its 
chief goal is not a record 
of expenditures. Any- 
thing accomplished in this 
direction is purely inci- 
dental. A budget is in- 
tended to bring about 
two principal results: 

1. To represent the 
combined judgment of the husband and 
wife as to the most logical apportion- 
ment of the family income. 

2. To provide at the proper dates 
the funds needed to meet lump sum 
expenditures too large to be paid 
conveniently out of the current month’s 
income as, for example, taxes, life 
insurance, automobile replacement, 
house painting, vacation trips, etc. 

It is possible to run a budget system 
without making any use of banking 
facilities, but experience indicates that 
the most convenient method is to have 
a savings bank account and, in addition, 
separate checking accounts for the 
wife and husband respectively. 

The budget should be initiated after 
a careful estimate of the necessary 
family expenditures for each different 
purpose. The monthly income should 
be divided into four parts. 

1. The current household budget. 
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This category should include both the 
personal requirements of the wife and 
the money that she must have for 
household purposes. Women, on the 
average, are better buyers than men, 
hence the husband will do well to leave 
this field wholly to his wife. At the 
beginning of each month, a sufficient 
sum should be placed to 
the wife’s personal ac- 
count to meet this entire 
budget, and the husband 
should fully recognize 
that the use his wife 
makes of this money is 
none of his affairs. The 
wife, on the other hand, 
should clearly understand 
that she must not call 
for additional funds, and 
that a larger proportion 
of the family income can 
be obtained, if at all, only 
in case she and her hus- 
band can agree formally 
on a new apportionment 
of the income. 

2. The savings bank 
account. This account 
should include as many 
separate funds as are 
necessary. If, for ex- 
ample, the family desires 
a new car every three 
years, its total cost should 
be divided by the num- 
ber of months remaining 
before the date when a 
new car is to be pur- 
chased, and the resulting 
quotient should be placed 
in the automobile fund 
each month. Similarly, if vacation 
expenses are estimated at $300 per 
year, one-twelfth of that amount, or 
$25, should be credited to this fund 
monthly. The amounts deposited in 
the various savings funds should be 
somewhat in exeess of the calculated 
expenditures, for often there are un- 
foreseen additional amounts to 
taken care of, and such extras should 
not call for encroachments on other 
income. It goes without saying that 
it will never be any trouble to take care 
of surpluses accumulating in any of the 
funds. Incidentally one receives a 
little interest on these surpluses, and 
this never comes amiss. 

3. The investment installment. The 
ambitious family should apportion a 
sizable fraction of its income to some 
reliable investment or series of invest- 
ments as, for example, the purchase of 
a home, other real estate, building and 
loan stock, mortgages, or reliable 
securities. It is wise to put the 
eggs in several baskets even though 
they be but few in number. Such 
surplus funds as accumulate in the 
savings bank should be transferred 
from time to time to the investment 
account. 


4. The remainder of the income 
should be retained in the husband’s 
checking account. This residue should 
cover his personal expenses, any 
monthly bills that he prefers to pay 
himself, and miscellaneous investment 
funds. 


If the budget system is to be a real 


success, several rules must be observed 
in administering it: 

1. The wife must not be expected 
to save for family use any part of the 
money deposited in her checking 
account. Unless it is clearly under- 
stood that this share is spending 
money pure and simple, she will 
never get full enjoyment out of shop- 
ping. 

2. Forsimilar reasons money should 
never be diverted from the vacation 
fund to be used for other purposes. 
A truly enjoyable vacation can only be 
had when there is a definite amount of 
cash ear-marked for this particular 
purpose and which, therefore, can be 
spent without restraint. 

3. The husband must not yield to 
the temptation to check up on the 
way his wife is spending her part of the 
income. The wife must exercise similar 
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restraint as regards her husband’s use © 
of his checking account. 

The budget system takes some little 
effort to install but thereafter operates 
almost automatically. A satisfactory 
apportionment, when once attained, 
may remain unchanged for many 
months or even for years at a time. 
Of course, the apportionment must be 
revised whenever there is any marked 
change in the circumstances of the 
family. 


[N THE long interims between these 

readjustments, the only work re- 
quired in operating the budget system 
is that connected with the monthly 
settlement. _ At this time, a calculation 
should be made for each fund 
separately of the deposits in the 
fund and the withdrawals from 
the fund during the month, and 
the balance in the fund at the 
close of the period. The total 
of the balances in all the funds 
represents the total balance for 
the savings bank, and 
enough money should be 
deposited there to bring 
the savings bank account 
to this figure. The hus- 
band should make out 
checks to cover this de- 
posit, his wife’s allow- 
ance, the investment 
funds, and any current 
bills, such as rent, for 
the payment of which he 
has chosen to take re- 
sponsibility. If the wife 
is willing, he may save 
himself trouble by giving 
her a check to cover all 
of these payments, allow- 
ing her to make the 
necessary remittances. 
The whole monthly settle- 
ment process need con- 
sume but an hour or two 
of time. 

The operation of the 
plan just described may be easier to 
understand if we use as an illustration 
a typical apportionment of the salary 
of a man drawing $400 per month. If 
divided into the four parts previously 
mentioned, the different amounts might 
be as follows: 


1. Current household budget, 
deposited to wife’s checking 


$120 

2. Savings bank account......... 170 

3. Investment installment....... 30 
4. Balance carried to husband’s 

checking account........... _ 80 

$400 


The $170.00 carried to the savings 
bank account is divided among eight 
funds, as shown in the accompanying 
form on page 42. 

On the first of January these funds 
showed a balance in the bank of 
$1845.42. In January the deposit 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Per Sample the Lobby 


A Silent Salesman for Safe Deposit Boxes, Reproducing 
a Complete Section of Sizes With Price Tags Attached 


HY are banks anxious to rent 

safe deposit boxes, when -they 

know that 
there can be little 
profit in them, at 
$4 per year or 
less? Why should 
banks worry 
about protecting 
people who will 
not protect them- 
selves, anyway? 

Reasonable 
questions, but 
easily answered. 
For one thing the 
safe deposit cus- 
tomers of a bank 
may be turned in- 
to good savings or 
commercial cus- 
tomers. Again, 
while safe deposit 
departments are 
often installed by 
banks primarily 
as a service to 
their customers, 
the cost of main- 
taining the vaults is about the same 
whether the boxes are empty or 
rented. The more rented, the more 
favorable will be the difference be- 
tween the revenue and the cost of the 
department, whether that difference is 
written in black ink or red. 

Moreover, losses by fire and burglary 
are economic losses. They are losses 
to society for which there are no 
compensating returns. They have 
bad effects upon the community both 
materially and psychologically, and 
the bank knows that anything which 
affects the community will ultimately 
affect it. Bankers are proverbially 
on the alert to protect their customers 
against losses of any kind. 

The safe deposit box is a simple, 
inexpensive protection against fire and 
thievery, and also against the human 
tendency to misplace things. It is 
something which every grown person 
possessed of the ordinary accumulation 
of small valuables and papers should 
have. And it is something which 
every person can afford. Arguments 
for the safe deposit habit are too 
numerous and too plausible to need 
repetition. The person of affairs rents 
a safe deposit box at his bank as a 
matter of course. He places in it his 
insurance policies, his stocks and bonds, 
valuable papers and everything else of 
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like nature which he wishes to preserve 
and find when needed. 

There are some persons who put off 
renting a box until an article of value 
has been burned, stolen or misplaced. 
This human tendency to “put it off” 
is the only real sales resistance to be 
overcome in renting safe deposit boxes. 
Even this resistance is so weak that 
many people will respond to a single 
timely newspaper advertisement. 

Recently in Southern California, 


where nearly every second person is an . 


automobile owner, the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank ran an advertisement: 
‘Now You’ve Lost Your Pink Slip!’ 
It referred not to a garment but to a 
certificate of ownership issued by the 
State Motor Vehicle Department the 
previous year, and which had to be 
presented before a new license could be 
obtained. The moral, of course, was 
to rent a safe deposit box and avoid all 
the trouble and delay incidental to 
losing or misplacing such documents. 
The response was instantaneous, and 
boxes are still being rented as a result of 
the advertisement. 

This bank also rented a few hundred 
boxes, one summer, by the simple 
process of sending out ‘with its state- 
ments at the beginning of the vacation 
period, a printed slip wishing its 
customers a pleasant vacation. It 


suggested that they might enjoy more 
satisfying relaxation if they made sure 
that their valu- 
ables were in the 
bank’s vaults, in- 
stead of hidden 
away at home in 
the very places 
sure to be sought 
out first by any 
experienced bur- 
glar. 

“Do you know 
that the revolver 
under your pillow 
is about as much 
protection to you 
as the cannon at 
the Court House 
and much more 
dangerous?” was 
the introductory 
sentenceofaletter 
addressed by a 
safe deposit de- 
partment to a list 
of prospects in 
one of the smaller 
cities. This may 
have hurt the revolver business, but it 
certainly rented many boxes, and it 
may have prevented some accidental 
deaths. 

With a given number of prospects, it 
is easy to arouse in a percentage of 
them the impulse to rent a safe deposit 
box. Yet it is often difficult to keep 
this impulse alive until the prospects 
have had an opportunity ef following 
the thought with the act. Too many 
of them put it off. Safe deposit 
advertising should, therefore, not only 
attract attention and excite interest 
but it should above all inspire action 
at a time when the prospect may step up 
and perform the act. 


RENTING a box on the impulse of the 

moment, however, is difficult if the 
vaults are in the basement, out of sight 
and comparatively inaccessible. We 
have overcome the difficulty by placing 
on the main floor, just inside of the 
main entrance, an exact replica of a 
section of the vaults, containing boxes 
of various sizes. A sample box of each 
size is fitted in the section, partially 
withdrawn and exposed to view. Each 
box bears a conspicuously lettered tag, 
telling its rental price per year. On 
each of the two sides of the exhibit is a 
brief but pointed exhortation regarding 
the wisdom of having a safe deposit 
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box, such as “Better be a Month Too 


Early Than a Day Too Late!’ “Your 
Peace of Mind Deserves One!’’ ‘Loss 
is an Enemy to Success!’ ‘Protect 


the Papers Which Protect You!’ 

Very few people pass the exhibit 
without stopping and looking. If they 
do not already possess a box, the 
impulse to rent one is renewed. An 
attendant is always at hand to lead 
them to the safe deposit department 
while the impulse is active. It works 
like a charm. 

At one of our larger branches, this 


exhibit increased rentals 86 per cent, 
comparing the first six weeks during 
which it was used, with the preceding 
six weeks. During this same period, 
surrenders of safe deposit boxes were 
also reduced 22 percent. This indicated 
that the exhibit had a secondary effect 
in influencing old customers to retain 
their boxes. At another smaller branch 
where the average rental rate had been 
about six boxes per month, six boxes 
were rented the first day the exhibit 
was set up. The exhibit costs approxi- 
mately $50. It is made of beaver board, 


A Tip From Mr. Doby 


VERY practical piece of phi- 
lanthropy which benefits a large 
number of persons.and at the 

same time helps the Savings Depart- 
ment of the Atlanta Office of the 
Citizens & Southern Bank, is the so- 
called Doby Foundation established and 
maintained by S. C. Doby of that city. 

Mr. Doby is a contractor, well-to-do 
but not wealthy. He has a large 
number of young relatives and friends 
in whose welfare he is_ interested. 
He did not feel that he was going to be 
able to leave them much money, but 
he thought he could do something 
which would help them to help them- 
selves, so about five years. ago he 
started accounts of $1 each for all of his 
young friends until now there are 
fifty-six of these accounts with total 
balances of over $15,000. 

Every Christmas Mr. Doby gives 
a party to these young people and in 
the summer there is a picnic. On these 
occasions prizes are awarded in accord- 
-ance with the consistency with which 
the depositors have built up their 
accounts. W. H. Fitzpatrick, assistant 
cashier and manager of the Savings 
Department, co-operates with 
Mr. Doby in. administering this 
“Foundation.” 


At one of the Christmas parties at 
Mr. Doby’s home they had a miniature 
bank set up in the room and one of the 
tellers from the Citizens & Southern 
Bank was there to receive the Christmas 
checks, which were signed “‘Santa Claus 
by S. C. Doby.” 

At the little bank they received cash 
on their checks and were supposed to 
take the money down to the regular 
bank and deposit in their savings 
accounts the next morning. 

Two of the accounts are now over 
$1,000 each, ‘and quite a number are 
over $200 each. 


Twenty-three of the original 
twenty-eight members of the 
foundation are shown in this pic- 
ture, taken August 30, 1921, the 
first party. 

Mr. Doby is seated in the center, 
a child on each knee. On the 
extreme left is Joseph A. McCord, 
first governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Atlanta, now chair- 
man of the board of the Mortgage 
Guarantee Company of America, 
who was one of the speakers on 
this occasion. 

On the extreme right is W. H. 
Fitzpatrick, manager of the Sav- 
ings department of the bank, and 
beside him is Willis A. Sutton, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Atlanta 
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finished to represent steel. On the 
front is mounted an actual photograph 
of a section of the vaults, enlarged to 
actual size. It has all the appearance 
of a real vault. This effect is carried 
out by having several of the little doors 
sawed out and hinged, with keys 
inserted in the two locks, and actual 
inner boxes fitted in on slides and half 
withdrawn. The imitation is so perfect, 
in fact, that recently one of the famous 
screen stars of Hollywood, who was 
standing in the lobby a few feet away, 
asked how many tons it weighed! 


of Atlanta 


One boy who took a prize made a 
practice of depositing every Saturday 
morning. One Saturday he was out of 
town and he called his father up on the 
long distance telephone and asked him 
to go down and make his deposit. 

At one party Mr. Doby offered to 
give a prize of a gold coin to the one 
making the first deposit at the bank 
the next morning. When the bank 
opened next day, there were a dozen of 
these depositors lined up. Some of 
them had been waiting since 8 o’clock. 

There have been very few with- 
drawals, but some upon _ reaching 
twenty-one years of age draw the 
money out, although the money can 
not be withdrawn unless the draft is 
countersigned by one of the parents or 
by Mr. Doby. 

One young man who has one of these 
accounts asked Mr. Fitzpatrick about 
life insurance and upon his advice he 
took out a $5,000 policy. 

The foundation has cost Mr. Doby 
between $700 and $800 a year, but he 
considers it a good investment, be- 
lieving that the habit of thrift and 
systematic saving developed in these 
young people is worth more to them 
than the comparatively small sums 
given them. 
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Bankers’ row, Shanghai, on the Bund 
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China’s Greatest Need Is Economic, Financial, Commercial, 
Agricultural and Manufacturing Education—Not Exploitation 


LL too often, in discussing the 
business conditions and oppor- 
tunities, we endeavor to separate 

the many factors, such as_ banking, 
money and credit, natural resources, 
manufacturing, population, foreign re- 
lations, and the like. This adds to the 
simplicity and ease of academic 
analysis, but for the practical man, all 
must be considered together. Popu- 
lation provides the market for agri- 
cultural products and manufactured 
goods. The natural resources of a 
country determine the possibilities of 
production. The financial system is 
the handmaid of commerce. Neither 
production nor distribution can con- 
tinue long smoothly and successfully 
where the money and credit facilities 
of a country are disorganized or 
unstable. 

The political and foreign relations 
are also important factors in the 
economic development of any country. 
Many a well developed industrial and 
commercial country has been wrecked 
by political and foreign relations. 
Even abundance of natural resources 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 
cannot make for progress in a country 
where these handicaps exist. 

It is said that six-sevenths of China’s 
population live in about one-third of 
the area of the country. This is due to 
the lack of transportation and com- 
munication facilities. As a consequence, 
however, large areas of. fertile and 
undeveloped lands are sparsely settled. 


China’s Population 


China proper has about 2,000,000 
square miles of territory and the 
population is estimated at 400,000,000. 
In the delta of the Yangtze there is a 
population of over 40,000,000 people. 
Within the last few years a Chinese 
city has sprung up in what was formerly 
the Russian city of Harbin, Manchuria. 
The population of this city is more 
than 300,000. 

In western China, which includes 
the provinces of Szechwan, Shensi, 


Shansi and Kansu, the population 
totals more than 70,000,000 people. 
These people are cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of China 
and even from the world. This 
population is as nearly self-supporting 
as any people can be. They do not 
have even an outlet to the sea. 

The Chengtu Plain, which is said to 
be some sixty by forty miles, supports a 
population of over 5,000,000 people, 
and has an irrigation system, which, 
according to official records, dates 
back to the third century before the 
Christian era. 

About 85 per cent of the Chinese 
population are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and the percentage of 
illiteracy is said to be about ninety. 
The rural classes have remained static 
and seem to be unaffected by any of 
the modern influences of the last 3,000 
years. 


Agricultural Resources 


Farming is the principal occupation 
in China. The range of soil and 
climate is as varied as can be found in 
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any country in the world. The 
Chinese people unquestionably look 
upon agriculture as the basis of their 
social institutions. In recent years 
numerous agricultural schools and as- 
sociations have been organized and 
experimental farms have been estab- 
lished in all the provinces. 

The principal food staple of the 
millions in China is rice, and this is 
the main crop in the south and central 
parts of the country. In the northern 
part millet is the main crop. Wheat 
is a crop of secondary importance in 
China, but is on the increase. The 
annual yield of wheat is estimated at 
about 200,000,000 bushels. The pro- 
duction of cotton is over 2,500,000 
bales annually, and the principal ex- 
ports of cotton go to Japan. The 
production of silk worms is widely 
encouraged. China’s exports of the 
wild raw silk and domestic silk exceed 
16,000,000 pounds per annum. The 
United States imports an average of 
about one-sixth of the Chinese silk 
exports. The annual soy bean crop is 
supposed to exceed 6,000,000 tons. 
Tea is one of their great staple products. 
The United States alone imports from 
China more than $3,000,000 worth of 
tea. Other crops which are widely 
produced and for which the climate and 
the soil are well adapted, are sugar beets, 
sesame, fibres, nuts, barley, indigo, 
maize, and most of the small cereals. 

Fish furnish a staple food article, 
also. They are found in abundance 
off the numerous coasts and in almost 
all the streams. It is said in Nacao 
that one may eat a different kind of 
fish every morning in the year. 


Other Natural Resources 


Geologists have estimated China’s 
coal reserves at the enormous figure of 
a thousand billion tons, and her iron 
ore deposits at half a billion tons. The 
accuracy of these estimates may be 
open to some debate, but it is well 
known to even the casual tourist, that 
the mineral and metal supplies are 
ample, and little modern development 
in the utilizing of these natural re- 
sources has taken place. Coal is found 
in every province, and in abundance in 
Manchuria. The Fushun field supply 
in Manchuria has been estimated at 
more than 800,000,000 long tons, and 
that in the Kaiping district has been 
placed as high as a billion tons. The 
coal production in China is insig- 
nificant, being kept down by the lack of 
transportation facilities. The produc- 
tion of iron is rather small. Copper is 
produced in small quantities also. 
However, China is the largest producer 
of antimony and furnishes about 5 per 
cent of the world’s supply of tin. 
Other metals produced in China are, 
gold, silver, quicksilver, lead, zinc, 
alum, jade, gypsum, nitrate and 
precious stones. 


It is believed that oil supplies can be 
found in abundance, but up to the 
present, little development has taken 
place, and knowledge of this subject 
is inaccurate. Modern machinery for 
all kinds of production is one of the 
greatest needs. 


Transportation 


It may seem strange to say that at 
one time China’s transportation facil- 
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modities in the country, due to the 
costly transportation facilities, we may 
cite the case of the price of wheat in 
the fall of 1917; in the province of 
Szechuan it was 10c per bushel, while 
at Shanghai it was from $2.50 to $3.00 
a bushel. 

Through this entire province of 
more than 200,000 square miles, with 
a population as large as the whole of 
Japan, and a soil as fertile as can be 


ities were the best in the world. Some 
of the roads built more than a thousand 
years ago radiate from Peking in all 
directions to the farthermost parts of 
the country. The canal, as a factor in 
commerce, was developed first and 
most extensively in China. But un- 
fortunately, the bulk of commerce 
today must still be carried on over the 
roads and canals. Passengers must 
either travel in sedan chairs or on 
horseback. Goods are transported by 
wheelbarrows, or by pack animals, or 
by the coolies themselves. Even today, 
as when Marco Polo traveled Asia 
700 years ago, camel caravans transport 
the goods of commerce across the 
desert and over the wild wastes of 
western China, and then up through 
the mountain passages to Tibet. Camels 
are very commonly seen in the com- 
mercial districts of Peking yet today. 
The great commercial handicap of 
China is, perhaps, its antiquated trans- 
portation facilities. To illustrate some 
of the variations in the price of com- 


A junk on the Yangtze. 
Hogs, alive and in 
wicker baskets, direct 
to the consumer. There 
are no great packing 
houses and butchering 
is done on a small 
scale. Below: A busi- 
ness street in Mukden— 
plenty of Chinese signs 
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found anywhere, with additional rich 
deposits of coal, iron, silver, antimony, 
and gold, there are no railways. The 
principal highway of trade leading to 
the outside world is the Yangtze 
River. 

it is said that in 1916, $48,000,000 
worth of cereals were imported into 
China, while at the same time the 
agricultural products of Szechuan would 
have exceeded $1,100,000,000 in value 


if they could have been placed on the 
market. Transportation of products 
from Hankow to Chengtu increases 
the selling price at the latter place 
about 300 per cent over the selling 
price of the former. 

A notable development which 
promises to remove or remedy the 
transportation handicap of the Chinese 


people is the keen interest taken in 


transportation development by the 
present generation of young men. To 
give a specific example, the University 
of Illinois every year has a number of 
brilliant Chinese students who are 
engaged in studying transportation, 
both in the College of Engineering and 
in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration. Probably 
several hundred, or even a thousand 
or more, of the able young men of 
China of the present generation are 


preparing themselves in the universi- 


ties of the United States, England and 
France, for the task of improving 
Chinese transportation. 

This development is far superior to 
the scheme of the foreigners going 
into China and developing railroads 
to gratify personal ambitions. The 
Chinese people understand their own 
local conditions and it is probable 
that they can build more safely and 
soundly than foreigners can build for 
them. On the other hand, we can 
furnish them valuable technical 
information for the development 


Thequeer structure built 
out over the sidewalk 
is the usual method of 
advertising the opening 
of a new shop. Coolie- 
power delivery, over the 
shoulder, is also com- 
mon. Below: The Chien- 
Men Gate in Peking 
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of their country in all phases of trans- 
portation, industry and commerce. 


Modern Capital Needed in China 


The foreign countries with the capital 
to invest in modern buildings, roads, 
manufacturing plants, railways, equip- 
ment, and other facilities needed in 
developing the resources and markets 
of China, can find a large market 
throughout the various Chinese prov- 
inces. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that any rapid development 
disregarding the preparation of the 
people for it, would be an economic 
waste. The civilization of the people 
must also be modernized and prepared 
for the utilization of modern equip- 
ment, or these services would be 
wasted. If the foreign countries were 
permitted to enter into the development 
of China without restraint and judg- 
ment, great losses would inevitably 
be sustained by all investors in these 
new expansions, and the Chinese people 
would, perhaps, be exploited and their 
present modes of living wrecked by the 
endeavor on the part of the newcomers 
to protect their investments. 

The Chinese rivers furnish large 
inland transportation routes in many 
provinces. One of the most important 
waterways is the Yangtze River. It is 
this river that makes Shanghai the 
great center of trade in central China. 
The region about this river is almost 
three times the size of the state of 
Texas and has a population of more 
than 200,000,000 people. 


Industry and Trade 


During recent years domestic 
industry has expanded at a rapid rate. 
The high prices brought on by the 
world war-gave an impetus to industry 
and encouraged China to produce at 
home many products which formerly 
had been imported. Sentiment has 
been developed in the country, creating 
a demand for domestic manufactures 
as opposed to Japanese goods. This is 
particularly true in the cotton trades. 
The cotton industry is developing 
rapidly in the manufacturing districts. 
It is said that scores of new mills are 
being constructed in the Shanghai 
district. Among the products manu- 
factured are cotton, yarns, flour, 
cement, brick, soap, candles, paper, 
glass and porcelain, chemical products, 
iron, steel and sugar. 

Among the important centers of 
trade are Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Tientsin. From these centers, trade 
radiates over the provinces. Trade on 
a cash basis is developed in China 
perhaps more than in any other 
country in the world. This is due to 
the inadequate development of com- 
munication facilities and commercial 
information, and perhaps deeply rooted 
by tradition. 

Fortunately, China has numerous 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ale Three Christmas Clubs 


A Detailed Analysis of Savings Performance, Indicating 
That Interest on Club Accounts Is a Genuine Incentive 


N THE February number of this 
magazine we printed an interesting 
analysis of the Christmas Club of 

William H. Kniffin, Jr., in the Bank of 
Rockville Centre, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. It revealed that the average 
member saved approximately three- 
fourths —68.8 per cent, to be exact — 
of the amount he set out to save. 
Scarcely half the members (48.2 per 
cent) paid in full and 7.4 dropped out 
after the first payment. 

Editorially, we ventured the opinion 
that Rockville Center could scarcely 
be regarded as typical. It is a com- 
muting community composed mainly 
of business men —and their families — 
whose business is in New York City, 
together with the local workers com- 
mon to such a locality. The club 
does not pay interest on Christmas 
savings accounts. 

Assuming, too, that a Christmas 
Club paying interest to its depositors 
would make a better showing because 
of the greater incentive, than the one 
reported, we invited analyses from 
other clubs, preferably in manufactur- 
ing cities and clubs that paid interest 
on Christmas savings funds. 

Straightway we heard from Mr. C: 
F. Mann, treasurer of the East 
Bridgewater Savings Bank, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. His club pays 2 
per cent for the year to all members 
who complete their payments. The 
achievement of the average member 
was 81.6 per cent of the goal. Of the 
total membership, 65.7 per cent paid in 
full. Only 1.3 per cent dropped out 
after the first payment. As will be 
seen by comparing the parallel details 
of the analyses, the East Bridgewater 
club excelled the Rockville Centre in 
every class except the 25-cent class. 

East Bridgewater has a population 
of 3,700. Although adjacent to Brock- 
ton, practically all of the 578 members 
of the club are inhabitants of East 
Bridgewater. The bank conducts a 
large business by mail, and the average 
per depositor in the regular savings 
department is exceeded —and by only 
a small margin—by only three other 
savings banks in Massachusetts. 

The two Christmas Club analyses 
reproduced are in exact parallel except 
for the amount of the interest which 
Mr. Mann has included in the sum set 
down in the tabulation as the goal for 
each class. In the table “Achieving 
Their Goal,” for example, “94 set out 
to save $1,187.22 at 25 cents a week,” 
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that sum includes interest at 2 per 
cent and is the total amount they 
would have received —deposits plus 
interest at 2 per cent. 

To dispose of the subject positively, 
we should have for comparison the 
analysis of the Christmas Club which 


pays its members the full savings 
interest rate prevailing locally — which 
might be anything from 3 to 5 per cent. 
Who will proceed with the calculations 
and submit them for publication? 

They should show even better than 
the East Bridgewater in average savings 
performance, all other conditions being 
equal. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
800 Accounts 


25 cent club— To accumulate $12.50, 152 
members. 

71 paid in full. 

69 paid in part. 

12 made one payment. 


Percentage paying in full. . 
50 cent club—To accumulate $25, 163 
members. 

77 paid in full. 

75 paid in part. 

11 made one payment. 

Percentage paying in full.......... 16.6% 


$1.00 club—To accumulate $50, 254 
members. 
128 paid in full. 
106 paid in part 
20 made one payment. 
Percentage paying in full... . 


$2.00 club—To accumulate $100, 159 


members. 
77 paid in full. 
71 paid in part. 
11 made one payment. 
Percentage paying in full... _.. 


$5.00 club—To accumulate $250, 43 
members. 
18 paid in full. 
22 paid in part. 
3 made one payment. 


Percentage paying in full.......... 11.9% 
Total percentage paying infull...... .48.2% 
Percentage making one payment..... 7.4% 


ACHIEVING THEIR GOAL 


152 set out to save $1,900 at 25 cents a 
week. 

They actually saved $1,325.25. 

Percentage of realization............ 69% 


163 set out to save $4,075 at 50 cents a 
week. 

They actually saved $2,870.50. 

Percentage of realization..........70.3% 


254 set out to save $12,720 at $1 a week. 
They actually saved $9,069. 
Percentage of realization............ 71% 


159 set out to save $15,900 at $2 per week. 
They actually saved $11,092. 
Percentage of realization. ......... 69.7% 


43 set out to save $10,750 at $5 per week. 
They actually saved $6,965. 
Percentage of realization.......... 64.7% 


EAST BRIDGEWATER 
578 Accounts 


25 cent club—To accumulate $12.63, 94 
members. 

48 paid in full. 

44 paid in part. 

2 made one payment. 
Percentage paying in full...........51% 
50 cent club—To accumulate $25.25, 121 

members. 
74 paid in full. 
43 paid in part. 
4 made one payment. 


Percentage paying in full.......... 61.1% 
$1.00 club—To accumulate $50.50, 203 
members. 


139 paid in full. 
62 paid in part. 
2 made one payment. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 68.4% 


$2.00 club—To accumulate $101.00, 139 
members. 
107 paid in full. 
32 paid in part. 
0 made one payment. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 76.9% 


$5.00 club—To accumulate $252.50, 21 
members. 
12 paid in full. 
9 paid in part. 
0 made one payment. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 57.1% 


Total percentage paying in full...... 65.7% 
Percentage making one payment.... . 


ACHIEVING THEIR GOAL 
94 set out to save $1,187.22 at 25 cents a 


week. 
They actually saved $810.74. 
Percentage of realization.......... 68.2% 


121 set out to save $3,055.25 at 50 cents a 


week. 
They actually saved $2,229.25. 
Percentage of realization.......... 7 


203 set out to save $10,251.50 at $1 a week. 
They actually saved $8,139.00. 
Percentage of realization.......... 7 


139 set out to save $14,039.00 at $2 a week. 
They actually saved $12,548.00. 
Percentage of realization.......... 89.3% 


21 set out to save $5,302.50 at $5 a week. 
They actually saved $3,890.00. 
Percentage of realization. ......... 73.3% 


(Continued on page_44) 
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Sheets can be quickly interchanged at any 
an time, and the sheet body is easily removed 
: intact from the covers and placed in, the 
1gs rack ready for posting. 
Ing KALAMAZOO 


Rack principle. For 
end punched sheets 
used with unit 
method for combined 
ledger and statement 
posting, or offset 
method. Blocks 
serve for offsetting 
and alignment. j 


For unit system 
94 with side punched 
sheets, rack has 
inset box so that 
when sheets are 
returned to binder, 
units will flag, 
1% making proving 

6 easy and rapid. 
Alignment guide 
121 on side keeps 
sheets in order. 
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bins Kalamazoo equipment for Mechanical Accounting is so designed and constructed 
, 21 mechanically that the work prior to posting, the actual posting, and the proving 
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In addition, it provides a record in usable, compact book form. If you want to be 
sure you are getting the utmost in results see Kalamazoo in use. Our repre- 
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good reasons 
for 
BAKER-VAWTER Statements 


| A neat, good looking statement to ¢ Accurate ruling and printing; perfect 
4 * represent you, in the hands of your y registration with ledger leaves. 
a customer. 


= Perforating that will not tear in the 
machine, but will tear off easily and 


+) Buff paper stock — easy on the eyes; | 


— does not soil easily or show effects of leave a smooth edge when you are 
uz machine use. ready to deliver to the customer. 
-| | Paper strong enough to stand repeated 8 Uniformity that Baker-Vawter man- 


| © insertions and postings. ufacturing methods insure — the same 
good quality every time, on every job. 


| 4 Paper that will not curl; that will stand 


up in binder or tray after repeated use. 


plan of printing. 


5 Perfect round corners so the state- 
~/ ment will not catch in the machine. 


Send your statement and let us quote on it. 
This group printing of bank statements per- 
mits us to do real Baker-Vawter quality 
work at a price which is most unusual. 

Atleast one out of every four banks in this 
country is now a Baker- Vawter customer. 

—_ | It will not obligate you in any way to send 

—— us a sample of your present statement, and 

— let us quote you on it. Use the coupon. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Attach to your statement blank and mail 
coMPANY 
Bento™ arbor: Michié™ 
flere out gtatemen™ 
please quote US prices 
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our Branch the County Fair 


The Evolution of an Exhibit From a Railed Space to 
a Miniature Bank With All Facilities Except Loaning 


T IS interesting to see how ideas 
expand and sometimes develop into 
effective me- 

diums of adver- 
tising. The ex- 
perience of the 
Commercial and 
Savings Bank of 
Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, in connec- 
tion with county 
fair advertising, 
offers a concrete 
example. We feel 
that our story of 
the evolution of a 
county fair ex- 
hibit from a mere 
display, to a 
branch bank, may 
be of value to 
other banks that 
contemplate us- 
ing this form of 
advertising. 

The motive on 
the part of our 
bank in partici- 
pating in the 
county fair was 
. primarily that of co-operating with the 
fair association. County fairs are com- 
munity enterprises, and we believed 
that by doing our part, we were 
rendering a service to our community, 
and likewise obtaining indirect adver- 
tising for the bank. 

Our first display five years ago 
comprised a small space indicated by a 
railing with the name of the bank as 
the only advertising feature. No one 
was in attendance, and no attempt was 
made to advertise the bank. 

The next year we contracted for the 
same space and, instead of a railing, 
installed a counter. We delegated one 
of the members of our staff to be in 
attendance and hand out printed 
matter to the public. This procedure, 
followed by many banks, we regarded 
as ineffective because people receive 
so much literature at fairs that very 
few take time to read it. Printing 
matter, however fine and expensive, 
goes to waste and serves only to 
clutter the aisles and fair grounds. 

Realizing we were not making very 
much progress with our exhibit, we 
gave the subject considerable thought, 
and finally decided that a thing worth 
doing is worth doing well. Therefore, 
we decided to incorporate at least 
two features which we believed would 


By A. T. FLANAGAN 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Stockton, Calif. 


focus attention on the bank. First, 
we would make our booth represent 
the interior of a bank. That would 
help sell the idea that we were engaged 
in the banking business. In the second 
place, we would give the people some- 


thing of value. We purchased a 
number of fans for the ladies and also 
“goldine coins” imitating a $20 gold 
piece with the picture of the bank 
building on one side, and on the other, 
an inscription to the effect that this 
“coin” would be accepted as fifty 
cents on a new savings account. 

What were the results? A surprising 
number of new accounts and many 
compliments for our enterprise in 
presenting women and children with 
the novelties. Yes, we secured concrete 
results the third year and had just 
cause to feel that our efforts were 
worth the while and expenditure. In 
addition to that, the fair officials were 
pleased with our booth. We became 
closely identified with the county fair 
movement, and made friends among 
the business men and farmers in all 
sections of the county. In other words, 
we were creating that invaluable asset 
—good will. 

Our bank officials were pleased — 
they had seen direct results. We 
became even more enthusiastic over 


the possibilities of this form of adver- 
tising. Business men and fair officials 

took occasion to 
compliment us 
indirect advertis- 
ing results! 

We gave more 
thought to our 
plans for the 
fourth year and 
decided to render 
the fair and its 
patrons a real 
banking service. 
Consequently, we 
installed a branch 
bank at the San 
Joaquin County 
Fair.Weequipped 
our booth attrac- 


tively, giving it 
every appearance 
ofabankingroom. 
Everymorningwe 
took change to 
branch bank. 
We equipped the 
booth with all the 
essentials for a 


regular branch 
banking business. We received 
deposits, cashed checks, made change 
for the fair association and the con- 
cessions, and for the public. In 
addition to this we were assigned the 
job of officiating as banker for the 
fair association, and handled several 
thousands of dollars a day for them. 
Every evening we took the money to 
our bank at Stockton under police 
protection. 

People quickly grasped the idea and 
we opened many new accounts, both 
commercial and savings. A safe deposit 
department was conducted by our 
branch bank for the fair officials, a 
service they greatly appreciated. 

The committee on awards presented 
us a silver trophy for the best industrial 
exhibit. 


"THE gates had hardly closed at the 

conclusion of the fourth year of our 
participation in the fair when we 
commenced planning on the fifth 
year’s participation. By this time 
our entire organization from President 
Harris down, were highly enthusiastic. 
Compliments continued to pour in and 
for weeks after we enjoyed a most 
gratifying reaction. 

We ‘called in our architect and 


directed him to prepare plans for an 
(Continued on page 40) 
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McBee Portable Tray 

fills a long felt need for a 
container for Ledger Sheets 
or Cards. Users secure the 
many advantages of the Steel 
Tray but without the bur- 
densome unwieldiness of the 
large trays in common use 
today. 


It has a capacity of seven 
hundred and fifty cards and 
guides, or nine hundred sheets 
and guides. For active com- 


Use Mc Bee Guides and Ledger Forms 
with the Mc Bee Portable Tray for a 
smooth operating ledger department. 


COMPACT 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


POWERFUL 
COMPRESSION 


UNIQUE 
OFFSETTING 
DEVICE 


mercial accounts, one of the 
McBee Portable Trays will 
house as many accounts as a 
machine operator can handle 
to advantage. 


In addition to the portable 
feature, McBee can furnish 
you with a tray superior to 
any on the market today— 
compact in size, light weight, 
powerful compression, 
unique offsetting device, 
and made to endure. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Your deposttors 

will appreciate your 
them this 

modern Service 


Tue visible precautions you take to protect the funds 
within your bank win the confidence of your depositors 
as they enter the building. 


a Yet your depositors may not be aware that you, by 
ea supplying them with Super-Safety Checks, are extend- ; 
ing the modern “service of protection” to their chechs in 4 
transit. i 


Your depositors will appreciate the value of this com- 
plete service you are giving them, as they read such com- 
pelling advertisements as the one shown at the right, | 
which are appearing in The Saturday Evening Post | 
and The Literary Digest. And it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that other readers are opening their check-books 
e and looking to see if the Super-Safety trade-mark is on | 
ee the checks furnished by their bank. \ 


When you consider how little Super-Safety Checks 
cost, it is surely a wise move to give your bank and its 
ce depositors the benefit of this super-check. A Super- 
ns Safety representative is at your call. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY | 
DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPANY, 
5961 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Sole manufacturers of Super-Safety Checks, 
Todd Greenbac Checks and the Protectograph. y 
Chicago, Rochester, New York, Denver. 


Pape In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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! leading bankers everywhere 


are supplying their 


with these sujer. more 
beautiful checks 


ARE you aware of the dangerous route 
[\ every check must travel between your 
isk and the security of the teller’s window 
t your bank! Do you know that over $100,- 
0,000 is lost annually through check fraud! 


Leading bankers everywhere are alert to 
these startling facts. They know that massive 
loors—steel vaults—barred windows—special 
policemen are useless in the “service of pro- 
ection” they give the funds of their customers 
i the checks which represent real money are 
wiprotected in circulation. 


Checks that resist alteration 


‘sa result, these progressive bankers provide 
ieir customers with checks which are known 
defeat the check tanterer’s skill—“Super- 
‘afety Checks.” These remarkable checks are 
ve safest and the most beautiful provided by 
ay bank today. Any attempt at alteration 
y knife, acid or rubber erasure causes a glaring 
hite spot on the intricately tinted stock. And 


*uper-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors. 

hey are often bound in rich, handsome Antique Moorish 

wers of several styles and sizes—designs convenient for 
personal and business use. 


depositors 


because Super-Safety Checks 
are issued only on the order 
of a bank— never sold in 
blank—there is no chance for 
a criminal to get hold of the paper. To pre- 
vent counterieiting, every sheet of the famous 
Super-Safety Paper is guarded as the Govern- 
ment protects bank-note paper. 

Look at your checks and see if the words 
Super-Safety and the symbol of safety, the 
eagle—appear on every one as illustrated in the 
picture below. If they are there you can rest 
assured that every check you send out will resist 
the skill of the check-fraud artist. Moreover, 
you will ther know that the confidence you have 


Why most banks 
supply colored 
checks 


The sensitive colors of 
safety checks resist 
alteration as the plain 
white surfaces of old- 
fashioned checks never 
could! In the skilfully 
laid-on Super-Safety 
colors there is unques- 
tioned protection for 
your bank account. And 
they serve another im- 
portant purpose—their 
beauty lends distinction 
to your signature. 


in your banker is well placed, 
because you will see that he is 
taking every precaution to safe- 


guard your funds—outside his 
bank as well as inside. 


Their beauty does you credit 


Super-Safety Checks have an authoritative 
“look” and “feel” which do credit-to your signa- 
ture. Their colors are pleasing—their designs 
beautifully executed. They are easy to write 
on. It is a real pleasure, a business and social 
distinction to send them out. 


Send for sample test-check and booklet 


Test for yourself the power of Super-Safety 
Checks to prevent alterations. Send for a 
sample check with instructions for testing it- 
Also, our new booklet written by a national 
authority on family finance, “How to Get More 
for Your Money.” Bankers Supply Company, 
Division of The Todd Company, sole manufac- 
turers of Super-Safety Checks, Todd Greenbac 
Checks and the Protectograph. Chicago, 
Rochester, New York, Denver. 

© 1926, The Todd Company 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPANY 
5950 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a free sample test-check and your 
booklet, ‘How to Get More for Your Money.” 


Name. 


Street 


Town State. 


This advertisement is the second of a series of 
pages in two colors in The Saturday Evening 
Post and black and white adaptations in The 


Literary Digest. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The exterior and the main 
banking room of the Millville 
National Bank, Millville, N. J. 
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JOPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


Below: One of the first in 
California—the first Wells 
Fargo bank at Volcano, 
center of a mining district 
where hydraulic mining ,on 
a large scale has been re- 
sumed. Thé town was the 
scene of the founding of 
many great fortunes in the 
old days 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 

Charles B. Munday gets the 
news (for the camera men) 
of a first victory. In litiga- 
tion, now in process, he 
hopes to recover $7,500,000 
for depositors who lost 
heavily when his La Salle 
Street Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, of which he 
was vice-president, failed 

twelve years ago 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


Fire all but destroyed a 
historic structure in Rox- 


t 
founded and where Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once taught 
school 


The attractive interior of 
the First National Bank, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Chairs at 
the central writi desk, 
also equipped wi tele- 
phone, is an unusual con- 
venience in the lobby 
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good ports open to trade. It is said 
that more than eighty ports are open 
to the world trade. The two most 
important ports are Hong Kong and 
Kowloon. These are British Colonial 
possessions. China proper has about 
fifty ports and Manchuria about 
twenty-five. Tibet has three and 
Mongolia two. There are many ways 
to reach China. One of the best, from 
our point of view perhaps, is by way of 
the Suez Canal and across the Pacific. 
North America is so fortunately located 
that steamships running from both 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts serve our 
ports and have the best of connections 
with Chinese ports. Since the war, 
both the American and Japanese 
steamship companies have been very 
busy endeavoring to re-establish trade 
connections with China. 


Chinese Tariffs on Imports 


The Maritime Customs of China 
refuse to pass cargoes unless they are 
accompanied by documents, including 
invoices. It should be remembered 
that invoices should be mailed to 
arrive with the goods. Parcel post 
packages also must bear invoices. 
Merchandise sent by parcel post up to 
the value of ten “‘taels” is admitted 
free of duty. The Chinese Customs 
Tariff of 1919 was uniform at 5 per cent 
with 2% per cent for entry at non-treaty 
ports. The value is based upon the 
Shanghai market. All countries are 
treated alike. The export duties are 
practically the same as the import 
duties. 

The Nine Power General Treaty and 
the Nine Power Chinese Customs Treaty 
have been summarized as follows: 

“The first treaty binds the other 
eight powers to ‘respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China,’ 
to ‘provide the fullest and most un- 
embarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable government,’ to 
‘use their influence for the purpose of 
effectually establishing and maintain- 
ing the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all 
nations throughout the territory of 
China’ and to ‘refrain from taking 
advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privileges 
which would abridge the rights of 


subjects or citizens of friendly states’ 


and from countenancing action inimical 
to the security of such states.’”’ 

The same treaty affirms the open 
door policy and discountenances the 
spheres of influence, and provides for a 
full and frank exchange of views, when 
deemed necessary, between the con- 


tracting parties for the execution of the. 


treaty. 


Opportunity for Finance in China 


(Continued from page 17) 


The second treaty raises the ex- 
isting Chinese import tariff to an 
effective 5 per cent ad valorem, 
and authorizes the convocation of 
a special conference in China to 
deal with the abolition of likin and 
levying of surtaxes on luxuries and 
other dutiable imports. 

Recognition of the right of out- 
side powers to exercise a voice 
in the framing of the Chinese 
tariff in the second treaty seems 
a contradiction of the first 
treaty, setting forth the sover- 
eignty of China, and her ad- 
ministrative integrity. The 
debate on this point was of no effect, 
perhaps because the powers concerned 
feared preferential tariffs designed to 
nullify the policy of the open door. 

There are, no doubt, some un- 
fortunate things in these agreements 
and the practices that will follow, but if 
China is to develop commercially and 
co-operate with the modern commercial 
countries, she must open her doors to 
modern practices. In doing so, how- 
ever, she will secure capital and 
services more readily, if those who 
have them to offer are properly pro- 
tected by the stabilizing influences of a 
sound government and domestic 
politics. China can learn a lesson from 
Mexico as well as from Russia —that 
capital will not go freely where it 
cannot have security. 


Banking Facilities 


There are four distinct types of 
banks in China: 

1. National banks established by 
the government. 

2. Large native banks dealing in 
commercial paper. 

3. Small native banks in large 
numbers. 

4. Large foreign banks and their 
branches. 

The most important banks in China 
are the Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communication. Both of these banks 
issue notes. The important bank in 
Manchuria is the Territorial Develop- 
ment Bank, with a widespread system 
of branches. ¢ 


Among the important foreign banks, 
the following may be listed: 


American: American Oriental Banking 
Corporation; American Foreign Banking 
Corporation; American Express Company; 
Asia Banking Corporation; Commercial 
and Industrial Bank of China; China 
Trust Company; International Banking 
Corporation; Guaranty Trust Company; 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation; 
Raven Trust Company; Philippine Na- 
tional Bank. d 

British: Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation; Mercantile Bank 
of India; hartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China. ; 

French: Banque d’Outre Mer; Credit 


THE BURROUGHS 


Foncier d’Extreme Orient; 
dustrielle de Chine. 

Dutch: Nederlandische Handel-Maats- 
chappij; Netherlands India Commercial 
Bank. 
Russian: Commercial Bank of Siberia; 
Russo-Asiatic Bank. 

Belgian: Banque Belge pour!’Estranger; 
Banque Sino-Belge. 

German: Deutsch-Asiatische Bank. | 

Japaneses Bank of Taiwan; Dairen 

ank; Dairen Commercial Bank; Mitsu- 
bishi Bank; Seiryu Bank; Liaotung Bank; 
Mitsui Bank. 


Banque In- 


The domestic banks are becoming 
progressive like the American systems. 
They have formed a bankers’ associ- 
ation in Shanghai and are following, 
virtually, American methods and prac- 
tices. 


Chinese Currency Unstable 


No place in the modern world could 
a more confused currency situation be 
found. The only salvation for the 
foreign trader is to transact his business 
in the money of his country, or in 
dollars or pounds sterling. The Chinese 
National Coinage Act of 1914 fixed 
silver as a standard unit of 72 
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candareens and limited the right of 
coinave and issue of national currency 
to the government. Up to the present 
many reforms have been carried 


through. Among these are: 

1. The unification of the design of 
the dollar. 

2. Fixing of weight and fineness. 

3. Maintenance of a decimal system 
of counting. 

4. The elimination of the market 
quotations for standard coins. 

5. The replacing of the old money 
with new dollars. 

The coin most largely used in China 
was formerly called “cash” or “‘li.” 
This was made from an alloy of copper, 
iron, and tin. It circulated freely 
throughout the provinces. The 
economic changes which have been 
going on in China during recent years 
have raised the cost of living so much 
that these coins have become less 
useful. The coin called the “cash” 
was as large as an American twenty-five 
cent piece, but its par value was 
equivalent of about .0007 of an 
American dollar. They were strung in 
lots of 500 to 1,000 with knots tied 
between each hundred. The copper 
cent is coming into use as a substitute 
for these clumsy, small coins. The 
cent is worth about ten “‘cash.”” The 
dollar, for domestic purposes, is rapidly 
becoming general. More than ten 
varieties of Chinese dollars are in 


circulation. Mexican dollars and the 
old Spanish dollars are also in circu- 
lation, and numerous other foreign 
monies may be found in the market. 
Silver is the real money of China 
and the value of silver in the money of 
the United States varies with the price 
of silver here. There is no uniformity 
in the value of silver “‘taels.””. While 


the value is fairly 
constant at any one 
point, the traveler and trader who 
shifts from one community to another 
finds wide fluctuations in the money 
values. No “‘taels’” are coined and 
notes of these denominations are ex- 
ceedingly rare, but most domestic 
banks insist on figuring all exchange 
through “‘taels’” and make a charge for 
conversion services. 


Opportunity for Americans in China 


The great needs of China are eco- 
nomic, financial, commercial, engineer- 
ing, agricultural, and manufacturing 
education and not exploitation. The 
Chinese are honest in their business 
relations and will maintain a high 
standard of business ethics if other 
peoples will permit it. 

No doubt the opportunities for 
religious missionary work in China 
are great, but the welfare of the people 
demands also technical missionary 
work along the practical lines here 
mentioned. The opportunity for ser- 
vice in these fields in China should be 
ample to satisfy such desires of any 
individual. 

It is a privilege as well as our duty 
to teach the Chinese people how to 
establish and operate a sound currency, 
credit and banking system. Perhaps 
this would do more toward lifting the 
country out of its economic chaos and 
for the well-being of the people than 


Twenty-nine 


any other service we could render the 
country. 

Our position relative to other foreign 
peoples in China is indicated by the 
following table. 


FOREIGN IN CHINA, 


Nationality 


Firms Persons 
American 470 8,817 
Belgian 26 573 
British 726 14,701 
Danish 39 628 
Dutch 38 
French 255 2715 
German 253 2,733 
Italian 49 681 
Japanese 4,278 198,206 
Norwegian 19 575 
Portuguese 131 3,657 
Russian 934 85,766 
Spanish 14 314 
Swedish 12 225 
Swiss 29 429 
Non-Treaty Powers .. 75 


The foreign country with the largest 
number of firms and population in 
China is Japan; the second is Russia; 
the third is Great Britain and the 
United States is fourth. 

The important question is: What is 
the purpose of different foreign countries 
in China? It is clearly economic and 
financial gain. China will benefit 
equally by these relations where mutual 
co-operation or expansion is the aim, 
provided the foreigners do not take 
advantage of the Chinese people and 
suppress or exploit them. The foreign 
firms and persons who have an interest 
in the welfare and sound advancement 
of the Chinese civilization can develop 
unlimited trade and banking opportuni- 
ties. 


Tell It to the Teller 


LITTLE five- or six-year-old boy 

came running out of a bank and 
joined a group waiting outside —evi- 
dently his mother, father and sister. 
They were all smiling as he joined 
them, waving his little savings bank. 

The father said, “Well, son, how 
much did you have?” 

“Nearly three dollars.” 

The father, proudly, ““Wasn’t that 
fine! What did the man say?” 

““Aw, he didn’t say nothin’” and 
the smile called forth by his father’s 
words of praise changed to a look of 
disappointment. 

“What! He didn’t say you had 
done well to save ’most three dollars 
since Christmas?” 

“No, he never said nothin’. 
took my money.” 

With a disgusted “humph!” the 
father took the book and the little 
bank and they moved on, —half the 
joy taken out of saving. And for the 
bank an opportunity lost to make a 
life-long friend of a little boy who some 
day will be a man, and through the 
little boy, to make friends with the 
whole family. — Minnie Ann Buzbee 
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Among Investments 


The High Prices of Bank Shares Testify to the Foresight 
of Investors Who Saw the Potentialities of the Business 


F THERE is any class of stock which 
has earned the right to an affluent 
nickname, it the 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


bank stocks. A _ most 
infallible indication of the 


$12,242,119 and of the First Security 
Company, $4,537,450, a total of 
$16,779, 569, as compared 
with $16,064,403 last 


year. At the June meet- 

BANK Dec. 1924 Dee. 1925 Gain : 
stability and by oe Amer. Exchange-Pacific National Bank.. .$ 350 $ 485 $ 135 ing the quarterly divi- 
power of our big banks Bank of Manhattan Company........... 180 245 65 dend was increased to 25 
are the high prices paid Bankers Trust Company................ 450 605 155 per cent, placing it ona 
for their shares of stock, ee ee Company.......... An bo = 100 per cent basis. It is 

and that is pretty good Chatham & Phenix National Bank....... 305 370 65 of interest that — Its 
evidence that the public Chemical National Bank................ 595 720 125 organization in 1863, with 
has finally come round SSS aS 450 700 250 $200,000 capital, the 


to the opinion that a few 
shares of bank stock are 
likely to prove as valuable 
as a Brazilian diamond. 
Bank stocks are now 
characterized by various 
writers as the “invest- 
ment par excellence,’”’ the 
“nearest thing to bonds,” 
the ‘‘gilded-roosters 
among investments”’ and 
the “high-water mark of 
investment security.” 
There was once a time, 
well within the recollec- 


Exchange Bank 
uitable Trust Company 


present dividend brings 


the total distribution b 
ifth Avenue Bank...................... 1400 2400 1000 y 
First 2200 3000 800 the bank to $105,810,000, 
Trust Company 380 65 and by the First Security 
anover National Bank................. 950 1115 165 Company, sin 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company... 245 355 110 $33 700 500 
Kings County Trust Company........... 1200 2250 1050 
Manufacturers Trust Company.......... 310 510 200 total of $139,510,000. 
aren & — National Bank...... 400 460 60 There has also been ac- 
ation 455 600 145 cumulated as 
National Bank of Commerce............. 365 370 5 undivided che ica, 
New York Trust Company............... 415 585 170 of $89,816,956. This 
Seaboard National Bank................. 500 680 180 splendid showing cer- 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company...... 500 690 190 tainly challenges the high- 
United States Trust Company........... 1650 1880 230 


est esteem of all bankers 
and the First National 


tion of many of us, when 
bank stocks were looked upon as the 
property of a very few rich men who 
could afford to speculate on the out- 
come of their commitment even should 
it sink beyond all hope of salvage. 
Investments in bank stocks by people 
of moderate means were considered 
risks it would be madness to take. 
It seemed like going out of one’s way 
to face a hazard. In fact, one of the 
counts in the indictment against that 
group of securities was that many of 
the banks enticed subscriptions by 
issuing their shares at a low par value 
on the ground that if the venture 
ended in smoke, the loss would not be 
great to anyone. 

The current prices quoted for not 
only the larger and leading banks but 
also the smaller and less important 
ones, now testify to the farsightedness 
of those investors who fully appreciated 
the potentialities of the banking busi- 
ness and its institutions. Not only 
have the results of their wisdom 
exceeded their most sanguine expec- 
tations, but faint-hearted investors have 
been agreeably disappointed to find 
their shares steadily advancing year 
after year to new high ground, until 
the yield on many of them at present 
prices is less than that on government 
or municipal bonds. 

A recently compiled list of quotations 
on the stocks of the larger and more 


important banks of New York City 
reveals the fact that almost without 
exception prices are higher than those 
of a year ago, ranging all the way from 
a few dollars to several hundred 
dollars. A table is presented herewith 
showing the increase in price in the 
shares of twenty-five of these repre- 
sentative banks during the year 1925. 

Producing specific instances of large 
increases, the Kings County Trust 
Company, in advancing $1,050 to 
$2,250, shows the greatest gain; the 
Fifth Avenue Bank is next in line 
with an enhancement of $1,000 to 
$2,400 and the First National Bank is 
a close third with a rise of $800 to 
$3,000, making it the highest quoted 
stock of the list. . Two other high 
priced shares are those of the United 
States Trust Company, and the Han- 
over National Bank, they having 
gained $230 to $1,880 and $165 to 
$1,115 respectively. 


NTRARY to an inveterate custom 

of keeping perfectly mum about its 
affairs, the First National Bank of New 
York at the close of the year 1925 made 
figures public showing the tremendous 
earning power of the institution. Chair- 
man George F. Baker in a letter to the 
stockholders said: ‘““We have had an- 
other prosperous and satisfactory year. 
Net earnings of the bank were 


Bank of New York may 
well take an honest pride in it. 
The shares of banks in other large 
cities have also been participators in 
the upgrade movement. In Boston 
particularly, national bank shares have 
advanced in proportion to the strength 
and the persistency of an active demand 
which has carried their quotations to 
the highest levels of the year. 

It requires no extraordinary per- 
ception to discern the reason for this 
strong demand for bank shares when 
we realize how few of them have made 


as rapid strides in price as other 


high-grade investment issues of equal 
security. In comparison with the 
advance in New York most of the 
bank shares in other principal cities 
have been marching in rather slow 
time. That is far from saying, however, 
that the banks’ positions have not 
justified goodly increases. Moreover, 
with prime commercial paper yielding 
scarcely over 3% per cent, an abate- 
ment in the supply of choice mortgages 
and the yield on legal investment 
bonds growing less and less, savings 
banks are confronted with singular per- 
plexities which almost put them under 
the imperative necessity of having to 
buy bank shares. These return a yield 
of from 4% per cent to 514 per cent. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a 
great many people feel that bank stocks 
are selling at “fictitious levels’? because 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Message from 
HEADQUARTERS 


in Detroit 


HEN a city reaches a with complete facilities for handling 
populationofamillion depositors’ checking accounts, foreign 
or more citizens, there exchange, trade acceptances, travel- 
develops a need fora ers’ checks, letters of credit and safety 
typeofbankingservice deposit box requirements. 

adequate to meet the 


di ofcor- The Central Savings Bank includes 
porate and individual financial twenty-eight branches located in the 
ene heart of various communities that go 


For 62 years The First National Bank — city. 

tended, its increased industrial oper- — location yo each branch 
ations have created new and larger 
financial responsibilities. To meetthis *° C€POS!tors. 

rowth, this institution has equipped 
itself to function for its clients con- The First National Company is an un- 
structively and efficiently. derwriter and distributor of invest- 

ment securities offering its clientele a 

It was this fundamental purpose to service that includes offices in New 
perform a complete financial service York and Chicago with direct wire 
that prompted the combination of The —_ connections. 
First National Bank, Central Savings 
Bank and the First NationalCompany. The C, Leidich First National Travel 
This group of affiliated institutions Bureau makes it possible for custom- 
through character of organization, re- ors and friends of Banking Head- 
sources and location of buildings quarters to obtain quickly and 
instantly established a position of conveniently lake and ocean trans- 
leadership. ceeeies for all ports of the world. 
The banking accommodations pro- ull information concerning routes, 
vided by this ideal grouping creates 
in every sense of the word a Banking s rr 
Headquarters. Although each of these 
affiliated companies is designed to No matter what your needs may be 
rendera particular type offinancialser- froma financial standpoint, these affili- 

overne one bo of men. efforts, Offer a thoroug complete, 
convenient service. Banking Head- 
The First National Bank is an institu- quarters invites you to avail yourself 
tion devoted to commercial banking _ of these facilities. 
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they are so high, but it would ill 
become any financial authority to 
advise the purchase of a _ security 
simply because it was low priced. A 
fact obvious to any student of finance 
is that the one factor to consider in 
purchasing a security is its intrinsic 


RIOR to the world war shipments 
P of American gold to Canada were 

frequent, but during the war and 
for some time afterwards when the 
Canadian dollar was at a discount, all 
shipments of gold and gold payments 
were suspended. Recently, however, 
shipments of American gold coin were 
resumed between the banks in New 
York and those in Canada, Canadian 
banks being allowed to import and 
re-export gold under special license. 
The law requiring the licensing of gold 
shipments expires at the end of June, 
and unless further legislative action is 
taken, Canada automatically will return 
to gold payments at that time. 

Most of the American gold coming 
into Canada at the present time is used 
by the banks to deposit with the 
government as a guarantee for 


value. And the experiences of the 
past have convincingly demonstrated 
that a block of bank stock is no 
inconsiderable acquisition from the 
standpoint of increased book values, 
valuable rights on increased capital- 
ization and increased dividends. In 


By C. P. C. DOWNMAN 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 


dividual bank notes are in denomina- 
tions of $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
In addition, during the period of mov- 
ing the crops from September to 
February, the banks may issue excess 
circulation to the amount of 15 per 
cent of their combined capital and 
rest, or reserve fund, paying interest 
on the excess at 5 percent. Additional 
circulation to an unlimited extent may 
be issued by the bank depositing dollar 
for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in 
the Central Gold Reserves. Every day 
each bank returns to the issuing 
bank, notes received over the counter. 
Fluctuations in the volume of notes 
outstanding are thereby taken care of 
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the last twenty years only three 
national banks in New York City have 
failed and not in any one of those three 
cases was an assessment levied upon 


the stockholders. 


I have no less an 


authority for the statement than the 
records themselves. 


American Gold for Canadian Banks 


automatically with very little dis- 


turbance to the banks’ reserves. 


Do- 


minion notes can only be obtained by 
the deposit of an equivalent amount 
in gold, similar to the practice in the 
United States, by borrowing under the 
Finance Act. 

The present gold holdings of the 
banks themselves are larger than there 
is any practical necessity for them to 
hold. This condition has been brought 
about by the fact that during the fall 


of the past two years, Canadian 


exchange has advanced to the point 
where it was profitable to import gold, 
the government giving license to 
re-export later should the importing 
banks wish to do so. It is this condition 
which has made Canadian exchange so 
stable in the last two years and induced 


their note circulation. The 
government holds the gold 
in what is known as the ° 
Central Gold Reserves. 
Unlike the American cur- 
rency notes, which are all 
issued by the Treasury, the 
banks in Canada, under the 
Bank Act, are allowed to issue 
their own notes of the de- 
nomination of $5and multiples 
thereof to the amount of their 
paid-up capital. One dollar 
and two dollar notes are issued 
by the government, while in- 


a substantial gold movement. 

The pictures below show 
a recent shipment of several 
million dollars made to the 
main Montreal Office of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. Gold 
coin is shipped in sturdy little 
oak kegs; each keg is carefully 
sealed and contains $50,000 
made up of ten bags of $5,000 
each. The kegs, when full, are 
heavier than the weight of the 
average man; they weigh 180 
pounds. Each keg is opened 
and each bag of gold is weighed 
against a standard measure. 


Barrels of American gold—each bag of gold in a barrel is weighed against a standard measure at the main office of the bank in Montreal. The 
third picture shows a shipment of gold leaving the bank for the Central Gold Reserves 
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Years Progress 


Twelve years ago Chevrolet sold the Touring Car 
pictured above for a thousand dollars. It compared 
very favorably with other cars in its price class in 
that day. In contrast, today Chevrolet offers the 
Coach, a closed car, selling at nearly one-half the 
price, beautiful in appearance, thoroughly modern 
in design and construction with a performance that 
is a revelation. Embodying every essential improve- 
ment developed by automotive engineers during 
the past twelve years, the Improved Chevrolet typi- 
fies the progressive management which has made 
the Chevrolet Motor Company one of the industry’s 
outstanding leaders and which assures continued 
success to thousands of Chevrolet dealers. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Tragedy Out West in 


believe it is any overstatement to say 
that the default of a mature, established 
farmer in the payment of his bank 
obligations was relatively unknown 
prior to 1920. To be sure, there were 
always a few chronic “dead-beats” 
among the farmers, but they usually 
gave ample evidence of their character 
early in life, so that it was established 
against them before they reached 
the point of applying for a loan at the 
bank. The unproved young farmer, 


naturally, was required to give security, ~ 


often in the form of his parent’s 
indorsement of his note. 

I have in mind particularly the 
experience of a local private institution, 
which began operations in 1888 and 
continued under the same management 
until incorporated as a state bank in 
1912. During that period of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a century, 
the bank regularly carried from $75,000 
to $150,000 of loans to farmers, and up 
to 1912, not a single note had ever 
been charged off. The owners had no 
supervisory authority over them, to 
set a limit on the length of time a 
note might be carried after maturity, 
and their own theory was that a loan 
was not lost until the statute of limi- 
tations had barred collection. That 
this theory was borne out in their 
history is amply evidenced by the 
fact that when their assets were turned 
over to the state bank in 1912, only 
about $200 in two or three small notes 
failed to pass muster; the remainder of 
the paper was accepted by the new 
bank, and proved good to the last 
penny. 


‘THIS experience is possibly a bit 

unusual, but the record of charge-offs 
on farmers’ notes in this section, up to 
1920, had been uniformly favorable. 
Up to that time, it had been the custom 
of the small “‘neighborhood bank” to 
make a large proportion of such loans, 
without security, to farmers who had 
resided in the community and been 
known to their bankers for many years. 
Fifty to one hundred years of banking 
history had established the average 
middle-western farmer as a first-class 
credit risk. 

But let us suppose, now, that banking 
in these parts had developed as a 
system of lending primarily upon 
collateral or property liens, instead of 
emphasizing as it did the upbuilding of 
the borrower’s pride in his integrity. 
Where then would the experience of 
1920 have left us bankers? What 
would have been the natural reaction 
of the average borrower who had 
always had to produce his tangible 
collateral as a condition precedent to 
obtaining a loan? As he saw his 
equities melting down to nothing, his 


(Continued from page 7) 


family impoverished, and the earnings 
of twenty years swept away in one 
year, how would he probably have 
regarded his loan at the bank? No one 
can speak dogmatically on this point, 
but I firmly believe that the neighborly 
relationship which we had built up 
with our deserving customers, and the 
attitude of confidence we had been in 
the habit of maintaining toward them, 
were worth more to us during the past 
five years than all the security that 
could have been marshalled in 1919 to 
support our loans to them. Had it 
been otherwise, I doubt if the com- 
posite agriculturalist nose would have 
been as pronouncedly retrousse as is 


- today the case with that of our average 


farmer borrower, who has succeeded in 
meeting his notes at the bank only by 
dint of keeping the aforementioned 
organ constantly in dog-goned harsh 
contact with the grindstone. 

Is it not possible, friends, that if we 
had cultivated the traditional hard- 
boiled attitude around here since 1850, 
we should have been left in numberless 
cases to satisfy ourselves out of the 
collateral we held in 1920? And where 
would that have left us? 

To make the hypothesis as concrete 
as possible, let us suppose for a moment 
that the current loans of our local bank 
had been made only on liens covering 
such a staple as corn, and limited to 
75 per cent of the value of the security 
at the local market. At the outset of 
the deflation movement, corn was 
worth locally $1.80 per bushel, with a 
few isolated sales reported as high as 
$2 a bushel. Less than eighteen 
months later, the outside figure was 
thirty-five cents per bushel, and some 
demoralized vendors in our territory 
are reported to have sold their entire 
crop as low as twenty-five cents per 
bushel. 

Just glance over those figures again. 

Now, during the intervening period, 
it was at nearly all times impossible to 
obtain a firm bid for shipment of corn 
to a terminal market. With the wide 
price fluctuations which were the rule 
at those markets, and in view of the 
delay necessary before corn in cribs on 
the farm could reach the terminal, it 
was virtually impossible at any time to 
predict within twenty-five or even 
fifty cents the price it would bring on 
arrival. 

On the supposition, then, that our 
little bank had advanced all its avail- 
able current funds on this standard 
security, at 75 per cent of $1.80 per 
bushel, we could have taken steps to 
realize on our security on the day 
following the loan and possibly have 
escaped whole, or with a loss of only 
five or ten cents per bushel. Had we 
waited longer, our loss would have been 
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1920 


proportionately greater, until about 
eighteen months later, we could have 
realized through the sale of our security 
about 25 per cent of the principal of 
our loan. The salvage of the other 75 
per cent would have depended, just as 
loans to farmers have always depended, 
and just as they always will pre- 
dominantly depend, upon the character 
of the farmer and his disposition to 
pay his honest debts. 


{ HAVE taken corn as an example 

simply because the figures can thus 
be stated more concretely. I care not 
what farm product you may choose: 
practically the whole list suffered a 
corresponding depreciation. Take the 
cattle loan—a good old standard of 
high-grade security, eagerly sought by 
banks in Chicago and other live stock 
market centers prior to 1920. The 
cattle loan consists of a note represent- 
ing usually the purchase price of 
feeding cattle, secured by mortgage. 
The property securing the note con- 
stantly appreciates in value from the 
day it enters the farmer’s feed-lot and 
begins to consume his corn —that is to 
say, it is supposed to do so. In 1920, 
however, even “‘short-fed”’ cattle, when 
sold, failed consistently to pay the 
original cost, and the farmer was “‘out” 
his feed and labor, and still owed a part 
of the purchase price of the cattle. 
Or, suppose the bank loan paid for a 
brood sow. The sow and her first 
litter of five or six pigs could probably 
have been fattened and sold within 
about ten months from the date of the 
note—in which case, sow, pigs, and 
the corn they ate, taken together, 
might have paid the note, but with 
little or nothing left over for the 
farmer to deposit in the bank. With 
all his neighbors having similar ex- 
periences, where would the bank get 
the money to lend when the time came 
to buy next year’s brood sow? 

These things actually happened 
not to one but to millions of farmers, 
comprising in the case of the small 
banks as high as 95 per cent of their 
depositors. And here even the outsider 
begins to get an inkling of what 
happened behind the bank counters 
out here in the small middle-western 
towns, in 1920. We who had furnished 
a goodly share of the money for the 
carrying on of the farmer’s operations, 
were confronted with this dilemma: we 
could insist on the repayment of our 
advances when due, which would have 
forced a vast army of farmers out of 
business, compelling them to sell the 
equipment items which represented 
their capital—or we could grant ex- 
tensions of maturity until the borrowers 
could catch up. This meant borrowing 
from our correspondents or from the 
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Federal Reserve banks, because the 
farmers who had been so fortunate as 
to have a supply of ready cash in the 
banks when deflation came, were 
using it now to meet their losses and 
carry on their operations. Most of us 
borrowed, and gave our debtors more 
time. 

It will be said at this point that the 
agricultural banks had already con- 
tracted the borrowing habit when these 
misfortunes befell us. That is true, 
but our borrowings had been for the 
purpose of buying Liberty bonds for 
our customers. Prior to the war, the 
banks in the agricultural districts had 
been self-supporting institutions in a 
large degree; they built up large re- 
serves with correspondent banks during 
the slack seasons, and drew on these 
reserves to finance the raising of crops 
and the preparation of other farm 
products. When the Liberty Loan 
drives ¢ame, our people out here did 
not have the bond-buying habit. The 
standard recourse of the private in- 
vestor had been the farm mortgage, 
and the market for mortgages at that 
time was in a rather chaotic state. 
Subscribers were urged to borrow at 
their local banks to pay for their 
bonds, and we in turn were encouraged 
to borrow in their behalf. In time, 
this condition would have righted itself, 
had not the farm market disappeared 
in the manner that has been described, 
freezing the loans we had on our books 
at the time, and compelling us to 
retain our borrowings to meet the 
consequent abnormal withdrawal of 
deposits. 


\JOT long ago, I was moved through 
*‘ curiosity to tabulate the figures rep- 
resenting the history of our own bank 
during this period. These present in a 
graphic manner the developments I 
have attempted to describe. The 
totals will not be considered imposing, 
but to us fellows who were sitting up 
nights with these books trying to nurse 
them back to health, the variations 
present a dramatic picture. I believe 
they will be impressive as well to the 
banker who counts his totals in the 
hundreds of millions, if he will but 
remember to observe the comparative 
volume of the fluctuations disclosed, 
and then transpose those changes in 
proportion to the size of his own bank. 

On March 4, 1920, which seems to be 
the high point, our deposits were 
$410,000. On the same date in 1921, 
the total was $113,000. The figure on 
November 1, 1921, was $86,000. Supply 
your own exclamation points. May 
Ist, 1920, we had $70,000 borrowed 
money. This amount was quite steadily 
reduced, until the last note disappered 
early in 1923. Even today, our deposits 
are considerably below the point we 
regard as normal, simply because the 
farmer’s income is below normal, but 
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Main banking reom of The First Trust & Savings Bank, Hammond, Ind. 


An unusually interesting in- 
terior executed in Italian travertine 
stone and imported marbles, with 
beamed ceiling in genuine oak 
richly decorated in the Italian Style. 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Weary & ALForpD 
CoMPANY 


Architects 


Exchange National 
Reinforces With 
Rivet Grip 


NTERWOVEN throughout the 
full thickness of the concrete 
vault walls in the Exchange 

National Bank of Pittsburgh is 
an intricate network of heavy 
Rivet Grip Steel Vault-Re- 
inforcement, which makes their 
vaults absolutely proof against 
burglarious attack. To date, 
over 200 of the nation’s lead- 
ing private banks have selected 
Rivet Grip Vault Reinforcement. 


Rivet Grip System gives to the 
vault roof, floor and walls; 
strength equivalent to the heavy 
steel door. Violence to watch- 
men, disruption of alarms, etc., 
have no effect upon the security 
inherent to Rivet Grip con- 
struction. 


Federal Reserve tests at Sandy 
Hook have proved Rivet Grip 
to be the strongest method of 
vault reinforcement known to 
modern science, and as a result 
eight Federal Reserve Bank 
Vaults are Rivet Grip protected. 


Our new handbook on modern vault 
construction contains information 
on burglar proof construction which 
no banker should be without. The 
hand-book is sent, without obliga- 
tion, upon request. 


The Rivet Grip Steel Co. 


BaNK VAULT REINFORCEMENT :: STEEL JOISTS 


2743 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Rivet Grip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


the fact remains that, with the help of 
those old standbys whose names were 
signed to the notes we held in 1920, the 
total of our loans has been adjusted to 
the deficiency in deposits, and we are 
operating on a comfortable basis. 

Bear in mind, now, that the liqui- 
dation of liabilities on this proportion- 
ately enormous scale was transpiring 
simultaneously with the depreciation 
our borrowers were experiencing in the 
values of their marketable products. 
The farmer borrower was _ steadily 
paying his bank loans even while the 
price of his corn was dropping from 
$1.80 to thirty-five cents per bushel; 
while his expensively-fed cattle were 
selling for less than the original cost 
price, and his hogs were paying him 
little or nothing for his labor and the 
feed consumed. How did he do it? — 
God only knows. I have seen him 
dispose of half of his equipment and 
make the remainder do double service; 
I have seen him working sixteen hours 
a day in order to save the wages of a 
hired man; I have noted that his 
improvements suffered for the lack of 
repairs he could not afford to make; 
and in many cases, I have assisted him 
in placing the mortgage that furnished 
the necessary funds to meet his current 
debts —and still I do not see how he 
has accomplished all that he has. 

Possibly the most striking fact of all 
in connection with this local history is 
that we have filed suit against a farmer 
borrower in only one single instance, 
since we opened for business in 1912. 
Does this record indicate that the 
farmer’s unsecured note is a weak 
asset, and that the old-fashioned 
neighborly relation between the farmer 
and his banker would better be traded 
off in favor of a cold, hard-boiled, 
“‘where’s-your-security?”’ system? 


S IT to be wondered at that we 

fellows out here in the tall timber 
and the slough-grass are growing a bit 
restive under the diatribes of that 
small group of distant critics who are 
fond of announcing, often supercili- 
ously, that our troubles out here have 
been the natural outcome of the 
unsound banking policies we have 
followed, and of the lack of integrity 
of the farmer borrower? The books 
of almost any small bank in the farm 
belt, covering the records of the past 
few years, give effective answer to 
such assertions. The wonder is not 
that so many of us are gone, but that 
any of us have survived. 

After all, it is perhaps only natural 
for the outsider looking in to tend to 
minimize the extent of the deflation in 
prices of farm products. Too often, 
he regards only the fluctuations 
registered at the terminal markets, 
forgetting that the cost of marketing, 
which must be deducted to arrive at 
the farmer’s net return, remains com- 
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paratively constant, and consequently 
reduces the net farm income in relatively 
increasing proportion. Even when the 
true extent of this depression in values 
is realized, it is often too easy to 
characterize it as the natural and 
easily foreseeable outgrowth of a prior 
abnormal rise. 

In the light of this latter interpre- 
tation, and admonishing the reader to 
note that I am now the outsider looking 
in, I would for a moment examine what 
is probably the outstanding economic 
development of the past two years. 

My daily paper records the purported 
fact that, in the course of a twelve- 
month, the average price of twenty 
standard industrial stocks rose from a 
low point of around 85 to a high of 135, 
The present quotation (February 20) 
is 143 and a fraction. Now, it would 
distress me exceedingly to have to sit 
on the topmost branch of a dead tree 
and caw like the guardian crow whose 
duty it is to warn the feeding flock of 
approaching danger. I trust no one 
will try to place me inferentially in 
that position now, because I do not 
regard the course of prices of common 
stocks as anything fundamentally 
abnormal. I merely wish to point out 
the fact that the appreciation just 
referred to exceeds in percentage the 
average rise in farm land values during 
the so-called land “boom.” May 
heaven preserve us all from that result 
which we downtrodden prairie bankers 
might be justified in denominating, 
after the fact, as a logical, foreseeable 
eventuality, and one which should 
have been discounted in advance by 
the bankers affected. For the very 
persons who are deploring the fact 
that we fellows out here were in the 
habit of making loans to farmers on 
the strength, among other things, of 
land ownership (absolute or equitable), 
are themselves lending today to the 
holders of common stocks representing 
equities, and are accepting the evidence 
of ownership of the equity as collateral 
security. This practice is admittedly 
sound banking, but wherein does it 
differ from our own policy in any 
fundamental particular? The gander 
is entitled to recognition of his undivided 
interest in and to the sauce. 

We bankers have in common a deep 
interest in the stabilization of values—- 
the prevention of those enormous 
fluctuations in commodity values which 
lead to the virtual confiscation of 
equities. Yet we have always been 
traditionally aligned in opposition to 
any proposition which savors of tampet- 
ing with the established financial 
system. Is it not possible that we 
have come to lean over backward in 
this respect? Might we not with 
perfect safety lend our encouragement 
to researches such as those which have 
been conducted by Professor Fisher 1 

this field? The tabular standard may 
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be a unsound measure of value, and 
the “compensated dollar’ theory is 
probably impracticable of operation, 
but 110 One maintains that our present 
system is perfect. If we continue in 
our resolute attitude of opposition to 
all inquiries of this nature, we not only 
betray a lack of confidence in our own 
good judgment —our ability to detect 
the sound from the unsound —but we 
may possibly some day deprive our- 
selves and the world of a practical 
monetary system which is free from 
the admitted defects of our present 
standard. 

If these concluding words be heresy, 
coming as they do from one who is at 
least allegedly a banker, I dare to 
hope that there may some day arise 
from among our ranks a Patrick Henry 
of Banking. 


A Stockholder Without 
Knowing It 


“WJEVE increased our capital stock, 

I’ve had a certificate for twenty- 
five shares made out in your name, 
and made the proper entries in the 
bank records,” the cashier of a Kansas 
bank told his brother-in-law. 

“I had no idea you were doing it, 
and I will not accept the stock,” the 
brother-in-law declared, but, a few 
months later, at the cashier’s request, 
the brother-in-law indorsed the certifi- 
cate, left it with the cashier, the bank 
became insolvent, and the bank com- 
missioner demanded that the brother- 
in-law pay up his statutory liability. 

“The stock was issued without my 
authority, I refused to accept it, I’m 
not a stockholder, nor under any 
liability,” the brother-in-law contended. 

“If that’s the case you should not 
have allowed your name to stand on 
the bank records as a stockholder,” the 
commissioner retorted, and the Kansas 
Supreme Court (in a case reported in 
237 Pacific Reporter 646), ruled that 
the brother-in-law was liable. 

“If stock should be issued or trans- 
ferred to a person without his knowledge 
or authority, nothing more appearing, 
he would not be subject to the liabilities 
of a stockholder; but, whenever such a 
person does a voluntary act which 
stamps the certificate with apparent 
validity and vitality, he is bound by 
the record, whatever his intention 
may have been. If he desires to avoid 
the consequence of ownership, he must 
see to it that the records do not present 
him as a registered holder,” said the 
court. —M. L. Hayward. 


Deceiving Symptoms 


RE you a bank messenger, boy?” 
asked the nearsighted man. 
“No, sir,” was the indignant reply. 
“It is my sore toe that makes me walk 
so slowly.” —Chapter News. 


Thirty-seven 


new~fashioned i 


EVERYWHERE 


Tu new-fashioned ART METAL Steel 

Desk has definitely arrived in the 
minds, and in the offices of America’s 
business men .... replacing the old type 
of desk with a better, finer, more efficient 
desk .... replacing the high up-keep, ex- 
pensive desk with a practical, permanent, 
one-cost, new-fashioned desk. 


There is a model for every type of office 

work .... and at a lower price despite 

their many refinements and innovations. 
Improved manufacturing methods enable 

ART iri to offer these new-fashioned 

Steel Desks at a lower price 

than was previously pos- ~ 
sible. 


To inspect these new-fash- 
ioned desks is to immedi- 
ately recognize their superi- 
ority. Visit the ART METAL 
Store in your city and see 
them .... your first oppor- 
tunity. 


All these new-fashioned 

Art Metal Steel Desks are 

fully described in the Art 

— Desk Catalog. A 

copy will gladly be 
ed you on request. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


STEEL Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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Thirty-eight 


aultless 
Bookkeeping 


Complete System 
of Bookkeeping 
in one PRAcTIBIIT 
FLEXIPOST BINDER 


NDER modern business 
conditions it is important 
that every small merchant 
should know his exact finan- 
cial position from day to day. 
This is now made a simple 
and economical matter with 
the use of the Faultless system 
of bookkeeping— a practical 
and efficient record combined 
in a single book which 


Tells Instantly — 


1 Correct figures for financial 
statement. 


2 Amount of merchandise 
bought and sold to date. 


3 Amounts owed by customers. 
4 Every item of expense. 


5 Correct figures for possible 
fire loss adjustment. 


6 Correct figures for income 
tax reports. 


7 Correct records for govern- 
ment inspection audit. 


Simple to operate; positive in its 
accuracy, and at a nominal cost. 
A system which every banker can 
recommend to his patrons. Write for 
detailed information covering this 
remarkable and invaluable system. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
Chicago Milwaukee New York 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


N a recent issue of The New Yorker, 

appeared the following — 

“An amusing enough thing has 
happened in banking circles. Going 
into our counting house we noticed 
that the vice-presidents were all 
decorated with buttonhole gardenias. 
So impressed were we that we went up 
to the one we knew and asked him the 
reason. ‘It’s because we have so many 
lady depositors now-a-days,’ he 
explained a little sheepishly. ‘The 
President has decided that all officers 
must have sex appeal.’ ”’ 

Which gives rise to 


The Ballade of the Banker Gallant 


Barber your mustache today, cashier; 
[Iron your trousers and brush your 

vest; 

Business demands that you now appear 
One who will feminine eyes arrest. 
Pin on a posy and swell your chest. 

All of your manly charms reveal — 
Women depositors. now are best — 

Bankers have need of a sex appeal. 


Gone ure the days of the dusty shoes, 
Twice-worn collar and elbow frayed: 
How can a madam or miss enthuse 
Over a costume dull and staid? 
Navy —lLo intrigue the modern maid 
Men must be tailored from head to heel— 
Edicts of business must be obeyed — 
Bankers have need of a sex appeal. 


Lavender kerchief display with pride — 


Scatter rare perfume upon your 
cheek — 
Fawn-colored spats may your shoe- 


strings hide — 
Flowery vestcoat your tasle bespeak. 
Play Valentino! Out-sheik the sheik! 
Matron or maiden, kow-tow and kneel — 
Deposits will climb to a new high 
peak — 
Bankers have need of a sex appeal. 
L’Envoi 
Chief, though at prospects such as these 
Violent gastric distate you feel, 
Wear your carnation and aim lo 


please — 
Bankers have need of a sex appeal! 


This actually happened at a com- 
mittee meeting not so long ago: 

A bond man happened to be sitting 
next to a writer of fiction stories for the 
Confession magazines. 

**Tell me—are they really true 
stories?” asked the bond man. 

“Of course not,”’ said the writer. 

“Well, the magazines claim thal 
they are true stories, do they not?” 

“Yes, the magazines make that 
claim.” 

The bond man glared rather disap- 
provingly. 
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“Do they print in the magazines the 
statement that the stories are true?” 

“Yes, they print such a statement.” 

“IT would be curious to know, from a 
legal point of view,” the bond man 
went on, “just what form that state- 
ment takes. Can vou recall the exact 
wording?” 

“Yes,” said the fiction writer. “The 
heading reads ‘Actual Stories of Actual 
People,’ and then, across the bottom of 
the front cover, in six point type, 
appear the words, ‘The statements 
contained in these stories, while not 
guaranteed to be true, are based upon 
information which we believe to be 
reliable.’ 


“What was that accident over in the 
bookkeeping department this morn- 
ing?” 

“Oh, one of the messenger boys was 
doing the Charleston and he got his 
balloon pants caught on a doorknob.” 


Services Banks Haven't Offered Yet 


Exercise your dog, madam? Just 
tie him short to an inside rail on the 
revolving door. Yes, madam. Twenty 
minutes is the equivalent of a mile. 
No, of course there is no charge. Glad 
to do it for you. It’s merely another 
instance of our desire to be of unselfish 
service to our community. 

Oh, no, sir, we couldn’t think of 
letting your motor get cold, while you 
step inside to make your deposit. 
Allow me to put this patent asbestos- 
lined radiator overcoat over your 
hood—so! The guard will remove it 
for you when you are ready to leave. 

Would you care to leave your 
laundry here, sir? Just a little con- 
venience for our customers —sign this 
slip, please —yes, you can call for it 
day after tomorrow. Identification 
by signature. No, not the regular 
price —merely a nominal fee to cover a 
share of the salary of the Chinaman. 


Pardon me if | gel serious fora 
moment, but—well, the fact is I’ve 
just been dictating, and I must speak 
on the subject of stenographers. | 
wish there were some way of training 
those girls so they wouldn’t always 
look at you with that expectant stare, 
just as if they thought you were really 
going to say something. It’s terrible. 
You know, how they cough and twiddle 
their pencils and seem to insinuate 
that their time is valuable and if you 
are really going to dictate, you might 
as well get about it and not keep them 
sitting there — 

The ideal stenographer is one who 
looks out the window all the time she’s 
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in vour office —and then, when you’re 
through, goes back to her typewriter 
and writes the thing the way you 
ow ot to have dictated it. 


Travel Appeal 


B \NKS are beginning to capitalize 
the touring habit to secure savings 
accounts and to stimulate practices of 
sysiematic saving. Annually now mil- 
lions of car owners take trips of greater 
or jess duration, covering distances of 
from a few miles to thousands of 
miles. These people begin to make 
plans, in many places, months before — 
and begin to plan earlier than they 
formerly did. 

Southern Trust and Commerce Bank, 
of San Diego, has been appealing to 
this class in recent months. One 
advertisement, typical of the very 
specific copy used was headed, “‘Lim- 
mousine or Lizzie, to Yosemite.” 

Then, instead of general matter on a 
trip to Yosemite, the Southern Trust 
and Commerce Bank reduced such an 
enterprise to actual figures. This was 
the text — 

“How about a cheap two-weeks’ 
trip to the Yosemite next summer? 
This is how we figure it: 

“To the Yosemite and return is 
approximately 1,020 miles. At 15 
miles to the gallon, you would use 68 
gallons of gasoline, at 20 cents (aver- 
age price) which is $13.60. Oil would 
be $3.90. 

“The trip may be made leisurely in 
three and one-half days, each way. 
Meals one week on the road, $15. 
Hotel six nights, $13. 

“At Camp Curry, you secure a tent 
house and meals, for one week at $5 
per day, $35. Making a total of 
$81.50 on a one person basis. If your 
tires are good and you do not aggravate 
any speed cops, $100 would see you 
through in fine shape and allow 
indulgence in souvenirs and other 
luxuries. Ask Mr. Anderson, American 
Express Travel Bureau, Southern Trust 
and Commerce Bank. 

“How about putting $3 per week in 
a savings account, and take this trip 
next July?” —John T. Bartlett. 


UITE a feature is made of its 

Travel Department by the 
Fidelity Trust, of Baltimore, Md. A 
lot of free service is given with the 
ultimate object of selling transpor- 
tation, travelers’ checks, letters of 
credit and foreign exchange. The 
department also brings new people 
into the bank and makes friends. 
Services rendered include these: Ob- 
taining railroad and steamship tickets; 
making Pullman and hotel reservations: 
looking after the forwarding and in- 
suring of baggage; securing all neces- 
sary visas from foreign consulates for 
those about to travel abroad. —T.D.M. 


Where Bankers Bank 
And 200,000 Others 


Five thousand banks, one 
out of every six in the 
United States, keep 
‘money on deposit here 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
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Alisteel Safes 


OU can insure many 

things—but the best in- 
surance will never replace 
your business records. 


GF Allsteel Safes, tested and 
approved bytheUnderwriters’ 
Laboratories, have brought 
their contents, uninjured, 
through countless severe fires. 


The Allsteel mark on office 

equipment is your guarantee 

of permanent satisfaction. 
Write for a copy of the GF 


book: ‘‘Safeguarding the 
Vital Records of Business.’”” 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


: 
{ul 


---- Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead - - -- 
GENERAL FirEPROOFING Co., Youngstown, O. | 


\d me without obligation a y of book ‘‘Saf 
the Vital Records of Business.’* 
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Your Branch at the County Fair 


(Continued from page 22) 


attractive and serviceable branch bank. 
From his plans our contractor con- 
structed our 1925 exhibit. It was 
something we all had just cause to be 
proud of, and there was no doubt that 
it was the outstanding display at the 
fair. This is saying quite a great deal, 
as the fair had improved each year 
until it had developed into the out- 
standing county fair in the state, 
second only to our State Fair at 
Sacramento. The interior was so 
decorated as to represent the marble 
walls of the bank and was finished in 
two colors. We used two tiers of safe 
deposit boxes not only as a place of 
safety for our cash, but also as a means 
of advertising our safe deposit depart- 
ment. 


WE CONDUCTED a_ complete 

bank rendering every service our 
Stockton bank does with the exception 
of making loans. It was surprising how 
readily the public took advantage of 
this branch banking service. When 
we were called on to issue drafts, we 
took the order, having the drafts 
ready the next morning. A great 
many took advantage of this, partic- 
ularly people associated with the fair 
who were so busy they could not get 
down town during the day. Again we 
officiated as banker for the fair 
association. This year they used coin 
boxes at the turnstiles, and to gain 
admission one had to deposit a fifty-cent 
piece. On heavy days the cashiers 
ran out of fifty-cent pieces and sent 
in the coin boxes so we could empty 
them, count and roll the silver and 
re-issue it to the gates, having first 
given the Fair Association credit for 
the silver in the boxes. When we 
re-issued the silver, we would charge 
the Fair Association’s account the 
amount of silver we returned to the 
gate men. 

Visualize for a moment the advertis- 
ing value of counting the silver in 
front of the fair spectators! It attracted 
people in great numbers. In fact, our 
booth was crowded all day long, 
blocking the aisles. While such a 
display at the bank in Stockton would 
not attract more than passing attention, 
at our fair booth it became a stellar 
event. I know of no advertising feature 
we ever adopted that attracted so 
much favorable comment. The Stockton 
Record and Stockton Independent, our 
daily papers, gave us fine writeups 
every day, featured with attractive 
headlines. Thus we secured advertising 
and publicity of inestimable value to 
our bank. ‘ 

The business of our fair branch 
bank became so heavy that two regular 
tellers were unable at times to handle 
it as promptly as we desired. We 
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opened 167 new accounts. We featured 
the new “Jubilee Half-Dollar’ coined 
in honor of California’s 75th anniversary 
of its admission into the Union, as an 
inducement to open a new savings 
account. This was the procedure: 
We offered one free to every person 
opening a new savings account of $5 
or over, stipulating that the account 
must.remain in the bank for at least 
six months. As this was just before 
Admission Day, it was quite timely. 
Though we paid a premium on the 
account, the price really included a 
great deal of good publicity for us. 
Inasmuch as the offer of Jubilee 
Half-Dollars was available only at our 
fair branch, many made special trips 
to the fair for the sole purpose of 
opening an account. 

It may be of interest to bankers to 
know that practically all of the new 
accounts are still with us and have 
developed into profitable business. 
For a second consecutive time we were 
awarded the silver trophy for the 
finest exhibit in the industrial building, 
this being the first time in the history 
of the fair that one exhibitor had 
been so honored. 

Some one has said that advertising 
is the creation of an idea. It is also 
the evolution of that idea. The 
evolution of our fair exhibit from a 
simple display to branch banking has 
proved so satisfactory that we are now 
engaged in planning our display for 
this year. We shall carry it out very 
much along the lines of our last exhibit. 
We are highly gratified with the results 
of this form of advertising. The cost is 
small; the results large. Surely, in our 
opinion, bank advertising of this kind 
is an investment and not an expense. 


A Life Insurance Trust 
Campaign 

‘THE Provident Trust Company 

has had unusual success with a 
life insurance trust campaign consisting 
of newspaper advertisements, a booklet, 
and co-operation with life insurance 
underwriters. The booklet is called 
“Ten Unusual Stories,’ being based 
on ten typical examples of the working 
out of life insurance trusts. Human 
interest pictures were used and every 
effort was made to render the appeal 
specific. Each ‘‘story”’ and illustration 
was used in the newspaper advertise- 
ments also. At a banquet at the 
tri-state meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association a copy of the 
booklet was placed at each plate. 
The New Business Department was 
busy for days filling appointments with 
life insurance men and calling on 
special prospects with them. The 
results were satisfactory. —7.D.M. 
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Bank-Built Homes for $45 Men 


(Continued from page 9) 


The resultant savings from quantity 
production and the rapid resale of 
these homes has made it possible to 
purchase a seven-room, semi-detached 
house, completely equipped with 
plumbing and electric light fixtures, 
at a price that is not beyond the reach 
of the class it was designed to aid. 

The site is 114% miles from the 
Pennsylvania Station in the heart of 
New York City, and affords every 
opportunity to fulfill the desire for a 
home in the country within the city 
limits. Sixty trains daily connect this 
development with the city at an 
approximate running time of twenty- 
six minutes, at an increased cost of 
transportation not more than $3.27 a 
month above the average carfare 
expenditure estimated at twenty cents 
daily. 

As the schooling system is under the 
direct supervision of New York, ample 
educational facilities are provided for 
the children of this community. Two 
newly constructed schools further en- 
hance the value of this location. A 
high school at Flushing is but a few 
minutes’ ride away. Recreational 
facilities have been provided and 
bathing beaches, golf courses, and 
parks are within easy access. 


HE homes themselves are semi- 

detached in type and consist of six 
rooms and solarium. They are at- 
tractive and substantial in construction. 
In the layout of the floor plans, the 
rooms on the lower floor were so 
arranged as to insure the greatest 
floor space possible. As a case in 
point, the solarium, living room and 
dining room can be thrown together, 
making one large room approximately 
thirty feet long and thirteen feet wide 
for entertaining or emergency. The 
white tiled kitchen is equipped with a 
white sink and tub, water heater and 
gas range, conveniently arranged. In 
some of the homes the gas heater has 
been placed in the basement. The 
living room as well as the dining room 
and solarium are equipped with parquet 
flooring, and as the selection of electric 
fixtures and wall paper is optional with 
the purchaser, the prospective owner is 
assured full satisfaction in his home 
furnishings. 

On the second floor are found three 
large and airy bedrooms, each provided 
with a deep closet. The bathroom is 
furnished in white tile convenient to 
all the bedrooms. 

In the construction of this $12,000,000 
project about 10,516,000 separate pieces 
of building material have been used. 
The first house that was constructed 
was carefully built of the best material 
obtainable and then as carefully taken 
apart and sent to the factory, where 


templates or patterns were made for 
each piece. These sample pieces were 
then duplicated exactly and marked to 
correspond with the blueprints 
furnished with each house. Each one 
of these homes contains 5,280 separate 
pieces of material which when as- 
sembled fit perfectly into place, re- 
quiring no expensive carpentry work. 

The homes are built primarily for 
the wage earner who averages not more 
than $45 to $50 a week. It is no great 
problem for any person of thrifty 
nature to save the $750 necessary for 
the first payment. 

The following is an interesting 
example of the estimated carrying 
costs of these houses, based on a $45 
a week income, which permits one- 
quarter of earnings for rent, or $48.75 
per month: 


Average Monthly Interest Per Month 
(Adjusted throughout period of 


2nd mortgage).............. $ 16.89 
Taxes (estimated at $90.00 per 
1.00 
45 
TOTAL EQUALS RENT... 25.84 
Average car fare for 26 days, $5.20 
Extra for commutation ticket, 
3.27 
Three tons of coal at $15.00 
average permonth........... 3.78 
$ 32.86 
Saving from estimated allowance 15.89 
$ 48.75 


A Trade Acceptance 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


F A draws a draft on B, B receives 

no value, orhis acceptance is procured 
through fraud, and a bank purchases 
the draft for value, before maturity, 
and without knowledge of the fraud, 
the bank may collect the draft. 

Suppose, however, that the document 
is not a draft, but is called the “trade 
acceptance.” 

Does this make any difference, or 
will the same rule apply? 

This point arose in the case of 
Federal Discount Corporation vs. 
Alexander Hardware Company, a de- 
cision of the Mississippi Supreme Court 
reported in 97 Southern Reporter, 
579, where the evidence showed that 
the wholesale company drew trade 
acceptances on the hardware company, 
the hardware company accepted them, 
and the discount corporation took 
them for value and before maturity. 

At the trial the wholesale company 
attempted to set up fraud but the 
Court ruled in favor of the discount 
corporation, which proved that it was 
an innocent holder for value. 


| 


se Ts this question 
a familiar one in your 


filing department? Did you 
ever search frantically for an im- 
portant letter that was buried in a 
mass of correspondence, loosely held 
in a flat folder, the index tabs of which 
had sunk completely out of sight? 


If you have experienced all the annoy- 
ances that such an incident can cause, 
you are naturally looking for a con- 
tainer that will place your filing system 
on an efficient basis. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


will modernize and “tone up” your 
entire files. The index tabs greet you 
fairly and squarely as the cabinet 
drawer is pulled out. Always upright 
in the filing drawer, they make refer- 
ence to the contents quick and easy. 
Vertex Pockets have capacity—they expand 
as papers are add No overcrowded flat 
folders to contend with. ‘Paperoid,”’ the 
finest quality red rope stock, is used in their 
manufacture. Vertex Pockets will easily 
outlast twenty manila folders. 


Send the coupon below for a free trial 
Vertex Pocket and prove to yourself 
that there is no such word as ‘‘Lost”’ 
in a modern filing department. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


F Durable Filing Containers 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
eeeeeeee CUT HERE 
Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 


BUSHNELL’S *‘VeRrTEx’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in May Burroughs Clearing House. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 
To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The New Approved BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR TABLE 


THE need of a Standard Calculating Machine 

Table has existed with Burroughs users for 
some time. In many instances machines are 
placed in slots cut into desks and tables, with- 
out thought as to the correct angle for the 
machine, distance from the operator or depth 
of slot. After twelve months’ research the 
table shown in the cut has been adopted as 
standard in every detail. 


PRICES and SPECIFICATIONS 


FINISH 42 x26 54 x 30 
wartered Oak Top - - $22.75 $26.50 
enuine Mahogany Top - 23.25 27.00 

Genuine Walnut Top- - 23.75 27.50 
Extra for Linoleum Top -_ 1.25 1.75 


Extra for Brass Leg Sockets, $1.00 per table. 
Detachable Legs. 5-ply Built-up Tops, 1%” 
Sliding platform for machine extends 5” 
| DESIGNED AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


STATIONERY - PRINTING - BLANK BOOKS 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
LITHOGRAPHING AND ENGRAVING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


SQUARE Detroit, Micu. 


GREGORY MAYER & THOM (0. 


Proof! 


OF THE 


ERATION 


SYSTEM’S 


SUPERIORITY 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of BRYAN, TEXAS 


wrote us recently, saying, ‘‘We 
have installed the One-Operation 
Note Register System and be- 
lieve it is the best method of 
handling notes on the market.” 


(Signed) Travis B. Bryan 
Cashier 


May we send you our descriptive 
catalogue and a set of samples’ 
Your Bank needs this System. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


“Bank Business Builders” LANCASTER, Pa. 


CANADA: Bustness Systems L-rrep, Toronto 


THE BURROUGHS 


Simplifying the Family Budget 


(Continued from page 12) 


ofthe regular amount SAMPLE SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT 
of $170 and an extra SHOWING RECORD OF FUNDS FOR TWO MONTHS 
windfall entered in VACATION FUND AUTOMOBILE FUND INSURANCE FUND 
th e vaca tio n fu nd ovuT BALANCE in OvuT /BALANCE OUT 
JAN 
upon the funds re- 
sulted in the with- | 61519) 16.32 
drawal of $340.40, 
leaving a balance | F®8 
the end of the month Fb 25 
of $1,690.02. BALANCE IN ouT BALANCE InN BALANCE 
In Februar the |____Qans F726. 92 
$170.00 exceeded JAN 
amounting to$112.53, Fit.00 00 }a00 
by $57.47 and hence FEB fr fede 
the savings bank 
balance grew to 125-7 112.9% #5192 
HOUSE REPAIRG MORTGAGE FUND TOTAL 
$1 747.49. In ALANCE iN out BALANCE ouT BALANCE 
under the budget sys- JAN 
completely it pre- 910.00 70.00 377000 
vents friction over | rr. 1936" 
money matters. And 
that is notall. There 124 Fo 


is no more worrying 
and skimping to raise the money to 
pay the coal bills, the taxes, or the 
insurance. When the due date for 
each arrives, the money is waiting 
in the savings bank to cover the bill. 
Furthermore, saving is actually 
accomplished without much effort, for 
the resolution to save is made but 
once and afterward the process is 
automatic. This is a matter of great 
importance, for it is next to impossible 
for the average person to save much if 
a new resolution is made each month: 


the reason being that there are always 
present wants which interfere with the 
process for the time being. 

Most couples who have never tried 
the budget system will say that the 
picture drawn here is an unduly roseate 
one. To such critics one can only say: 
“The experiment is worth trying and, 
if a budget system like the one here 
outlined is installed with due attention 
to all the details, another enthusiastic 
family is likely to indorse this method 
of insuring domestic felicity.” 


For a Profitable Corn Crop 


HERE ought to be a great increase 

in the amount of corn raised in 
Georgia this year as the bankers of 
that state are following the lead of 
H. Lane Young, executive manager of 
the Atlanta office of the Citizens & 
Southern Bank, who has offered through 
the agricultural committee of the 
Georgia Bankers’ Association a prize 
of $1,000 cash to the one who raises 
the highest yield of corn on five acres in 
Georgia in 1926. Mr. Young’s offer is 
contingent upon an offering of small 
prizes by banks in not less than 
seventy-five counties in the state for 
the best yields of corn from five acres 
in their respective counties. H. M. 
Cottrell, Agriculturist of the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association, says that the 
outlook is good for bank contests in at 
least eighty counties, with local prizes 
of $100 or more, so that the total 
amount of prizes offered by Mr. 
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Young and the country banks probably 
will amount to around $10,000. 

During the past sixty years the 
average annual yield of corn in Georgia 
has been 1124 bushels an acre. The 
highest average yield in any one year 
was 16 bushels an acre and the lowest 
6 bushels. There has not been a year in 
the sixty years that the crop has been 
profitable. Around forty million dollars 
is withdrawn from Georgia banks every 
year and sent to other states to pay for 
corn, corn products and substitutes 
for corn. 

Yet every year farmers scattered 
over the state produce yields that 
demonstrate that the average annual 
yield should be 40 bushels an acre and 
that Georgia can and should be one of 
the best corn states in the Union, 
producing regularly a profitable cash 
crop. Yields of 50 to 75 bushels are 
frequent and every year a considerable 
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number of farmers raise from 80 to 
100 bushels an acre. 

The $1,000 will not be given for a 
high yield that has cost more than the 
market price of the corn, and the corn 
must be dry enough to be fit for 
shipping, according to the regulations 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Young’s object in requiring 
that the bankers in seventy-five or 
more counties organize county corn 
contests and offer small prizes is that 
the demonstration that Georgia can 
be made a good corn state should be 
general to reflect conditions throughout 
the state. Mr. Young was a Georgia 
farm boy and lived and worked on a 
Georgia farm until he became twenty- 
one years of age. He drove a mule, 
chopped, cultivated and picked cotton 
and did all the other work that falls to 
a boy on a cotton grower’s farm. He 
had only a few months schooling until 
he was of age and it took him six years 
to save enough money to put himself 
through school. From his experience 
as a boy and his observation as a man 
he is confident that Georgia can 
become a good corn state and that 
Georgia farmers can never prosper as 
they should until they raise at home 
the corn they and their trade territories 
need. Mr. Young’s prize contribution 
is a personal one. 

County contests are being organized 
by local bankers who discussed winning 
the prize with leading farmers in the 
county and influential men in the 
towns, with farm organizations, 
chambers of commerce and _ civic 
organizations. The County Farm 
Demonstrator is the leader in assigning 
effective speakers to present the propo- 
sition to each group that is interested. 
The agricultural and industrial agents 
of the railroads are also giving assistance 
in the campaign. Usually a committee 
of one banker, one business man and 
one influential farmer for each school 
district is appointed to make a farm- 
to-farm canvass, meeting every good 
farmer in the district and inducing him 
to pledge that he will grow five acres of 
corn for this contest. 

It can be readily seen why the 
bankers of the state want to encourage 
this larger production when it is 
considered that in 1924 it cost $12.65 
to produce a yield of 12 bushels of 
corn an acre and only $15.85 to produce 
a yield of 30 bushels in Georgia. 
According to these figures it cost $1.05 
a bushel to produce corn when the 
yield was 12 bushels an acre and 53 
cents a bushel when the yield was 30 
bushels an acre, so that if the average 
yield for the state can be made 30 
bushels or more, the cost can be cut in 
half. Therefore, every bushel added 
to the average yield per acre lowers the 
cost of production and increases the 
land owner’s margin of profit. 
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You Must Consider — 


How International Check Endorsers will save that precious 
time you now spend in hand-stamping. Find out why all 
progressive banks are using INTERNATIONAL machines! 


In Two Models: 


New Junior Single Feed Endorser 


The Junior may be 
operated in conjunction 
with adding machine 
for listing and endors- 
ing in one operation. 


Novel feature, enabling type and 
dies to be changed by turning key. 
Saves time, loss of type and soiling 
of hands. Will endorse as rapidly 
as fastest operator feeds checks without overlapping marks. 


Automatic Quantity Feed Check Endorser 


Model ‘‘K’”’ 


Capacity: 
250 Checks per 
minute. 


Hand Engraved, 
Hardened Steel Dies 
with 
changeable dates and 
batch numbers 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
' of NEW YORK 
634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
© 


—also manufacturers of “‘SSEALOMETER’’ metered mailing 
machines. Send for booklets today. 


Just a few left! Extra fine leather, U. S. 

ym Navy, chain-mesh lined, cut-proof 
$35 Money Bags ‘="2=* $12! 


for only 
You never can get one again at 
this price, once these are sold! 


Try to buy an extra quality bag like this elsewhere and 
it will cost you from $35 to $50. We never can offer 
another bargain like this—these bags were surplus war 
material, carefully made to strict Government specifica- 
tions, and purchased by us after the war at a fraction of 
their original cost to manufacture. A heavily reinforced 
15 inch money bag of extra heavy black selected leather, 
carefully and strongly hand sewn; ooze leather lined over 
chain mesh to prevent knife cuts; leather covered chain 
detachable shoulder straps; leather covered chain handle. 


IVER JOHNSON, Sporting Goods Co., Dept... B, stress tates, 
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One of the “Stars” of the 
APSC 


The “Dandy” 
A Pencil Sharpener of the Highest Type 
Whuynotusea “QUALITY” Pencil 
Sharpener? The “Dandy” is 
automatic—absolutely assures a 
“perfect point” with twenty per 
cent saving of pencils. 
Sharpens all sizes of pencils or 
crayons—solid tool steel cutters 
—adjuster for fine, medium or 
blunt points—feeds itself. 


5 Favorites ) Chicago—$1.00 | ,, 
of the Giant-61.50 { Kast of 
APSCO Line 
—at all Dexter—$5.00 


Good Dealers ) Dandy—$6.00 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, Hlinois 
The “Chicago” | 
the world famous 
$1 Pencil Sharpener ' 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME . 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


Does the Banker Read 
- Your Advertisement? 


Write for Rate Card 


Tue Burroucus CLEARING House 
DETROIT, MICH. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Tale of Three Christmas Clubs 


(Continued from page 18) 


Another analysis of 3,000 accounts 
in the club of the First National Bank, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., paying 3 per 
cent, compared with 4 per cent on 
regular savings, shows 75 per cent 
realization for the entire club. 

The figures in detail follow: 


ANALYSIS OF 3,000 CHRISTMAS 
CLUB ACCOUNTS 


5 cent increasing club—To accumulate 
$63.75, 201 members. 
71 paid in full. 
3 made one payment. 
126 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full 


5 cent decreasing club—To accumulate 
$63.75, 118 members. 
80 paid in full. 
4 made one payment. 
34 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full 


10 cent increasing club—To accumulate 
$127.50, 92 members. 
29 paid in full. 
2 made one payment. 
61 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 31.5% 


10 cent decreasing club—To accumulate 
$127.50, 42 members. 
25 paid in full. 
2 made one payment. 
15 paid in part. 


Percentage paying in full............60% 
25 cent club—To accumulate $12.50, 302 
members. 


144 paid in full. 
12 made one payment. 
146 paid in part. 


Percentage paying in full.......... 47.6% 
50 cent club—To accumulate $25.00, 585 
members. 


337 paid in full. 
20 made one payment. 
228 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 57.6% 


$1.00 a week club—To accumulate $50, 
976 members. 
537 paid in full. 
77 made one payment. 
362 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full..........55.3% 


$2.00 a week club—To accumulate $100, 
574 members. 
361 paid in full. 
21 made one payment. 
192 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 62.9% 


$5.00 a week club—To accumulate $250, 
128 members. 
75 paid in full. 
5 made one payment. 
48 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 58.6% 


$10.00 a week club—To accumulate $500, 
37 members. 
24 paid in full. 
2 made one payment. 
11 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 64.8% 


$20.00 a week club—To accumulate $1,000, 


8 members. 
7 paid in full. 
1 paid in part. 
Percentage paying in full.......... 87.5% 


Total percentage paying in full........ 55% 
Total percentage making one payment. .4.8% 
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ACHIEVING THEIR GOAL 


8 set out to save $8,000 at $20 per week. 
They actually saved $7,600. 
Percentage of realization............ 95% 


37 set out to save $18,500 at $10 a week. 
They actually saved $14,650. 
Percentage of realization.......... 79.1% 


128 set out to save $32,000 at $5 a week. 
They actually saved $23,870. 
Percentage of realization.......... 74.5% 


574 set out to save $57,400 at $2-a week. 
They actually saved $42,980. 
Percentage of realization.......... 74.9% 


976 set out to save $48,800 at $1 a week. 
They actually saved $32,875. 
Percentage of realization.......... 67.3% 


585 set out to save $14,625 at 50c a week. 
They actually saved $10,134.50. 
Percentage of realization.......... 69.3% 


302 set out to save $3,775 at 25c a week. 
They actually saved $2,389.75. 
Percentage of realization......... .63.3% 


42 set out to save $5,355 with $5 decreasing 
10c each week. 


They actually saved $4,126.50. 
Percentage of realization............ 77% 


92 set out to save $11,730 with 10c increas- 
ing 10c each week. 

They actually saved $5,309.35. 

Percentage of realization.......... 45.9% 


118 set out to save $7,522.50 with $2.50 
decreasing 5c each week. 

They actually saved $6,003.85. 

Percentage of realization.......... 79.8% 


201 set out to save $12,813.75 with 5c 
increasing 5c each week. 

They actually saved $6,200.05. 

Percentage of realization.......... 48.4% 


The percentage of achievement would 
be much higher if the totals included 
several hundred factory members of 
the club whose employers deduct the 
necessary amount from their pay 
envelopes each week. However, 
deposits to these factory accounts, 
being obligatory, are not representative 
of the club and therefore are ineligible 
for this analysis. 

The “increasing” classes, in which 
the member begins with a five- or 
ten-cent payment and increases five or 
ten cents each week, fall considerably 
below the other classes both in the 
percentage paying in full and the 
percentage of realization. The expla- 
nation is twofold, according to Clem J. 
Steigmeyer, manager of the extension 
department of the Fort Wayne bank. 
First, interest is not important to the 
individual paying five or ten cents 4a 
week and is no incentive to him to 
complete payment. In the second 
place, it is much more difficult for the 
average individual to progress up hill 
than down hill or straight ahead. 

The Fort Wayne bank conducts an 
intensive employee contest to promote 
membership each year, but this drive 
would have a tendency to decrease the 
percentage of realization and the per- 
centage of those paying in full. 
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THE BURROUGHs 


Visible Numerical 


HIS new Burroughs Transit Machine offers 

the utmost speed and accuracy in the 

handling of transit work. It has already been 
adopted by many prominent banks. It is the 

only transit machine with all these advantages: 


Small and compact 
Visible writing 


Automatically prints amounts in black, payer 
and endorser in red 


Automatically prints totals in red 


Standard adding machine, ten columns capacity 
New tabulating mechanism, positive and speedier 


Automatically returns carriage from any position 


Vertical listing, without adjusting machine, on 
group of items with same payer and endorser 


Permits use of narrower, more compact form 


10. Permits a double set-up on one letter or the use 
of two letters side by side 


wo COND 


Call the nearest Burroughs office, 
or mail coupon, for more infor- 
mation about this new machine 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


x ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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another step 
forward 
transit letter 


Firsy Nari AL Banx 
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Machine 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING 


Forty-seven 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


6174 2nd Bivd., Detroit 


Please send me more in- 

formation about the Bur- 

roughs Visibie Numerical 
Transit Machine. 
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SNAP DOUBLE FOLD 


Collapsible Storage Files 
Corrugated Fiber Board 
(Patent Applied for) 


Snaps Shut’”’ 


Recommended as very satis- 
factory by hundreds of 
bankers now using them. 


Write for catalogue 
| and quantity prices 


| STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


| 
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MANUFACTURERS OF COIN BAGS, WALLETS, FILE BOXES 


For Home Safes, Pocket Banks, Blotters, Signs 
in the line of Bank 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION, cies 


“Steel-Strong” 
Mechanical Coin Teller 


Sorts and Counts in one operatio a ™ 


1,000 Mixed Coins Correctly Sorted 
Correctly Counted in one minute 


So fast in action that it may be economically 
used in counting very small lots of coins whether 
mixed or separated. Makes small savings 
accounts profitable. By its use you can accept 
mixed deposits from any source. Users of these 
machines will tell you they are indispensable. 


TWO MACHINES IN ONE 
AT COST OF ONE 


Shipped on 10 days free trial 


The C. L. Downey Co. 


938-940 Clark St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Model B-4 


Motor Driven 


Best buy — reaching 
Executive Audience 


© 


BUSINESS 


goes to over 172,000 business 
executives each month 


CLINTOCK COMPANY 


NNEAPOL 


Salesmen Calling on Banks —— 


Salesmen calling on banks can make handsome 
money taking contracts for our Pictorial News 
Service to increase savings accounts. Costs bank THE 


only $1.25 weekly. Your commission $20 advanced 
on each contract. $120 weekly full time, $60 part BurrouGus PUBLICATIONS 
Derroit, MIcHIGAN 


time certain. 


ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS 
Division B, 4 New Haven, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


very liquid, and in any banking 
emergency is available at once to meet 
withdrawals or to provide for additional 
loans. 


To Business in General 


If the trade acceptance were quite 
generally adopted, as perhaps it will 
be some day, there would be much less 
capital tied up for indeterminate 
periods, on the books of producers, 
wholesalers and banks. Thus a large 
volume of working capital would be 
released for additional requirements of 
business because so much credit rep- 
resenting actual commercial _trans- 
actions would be self-liquidating. 

By this method business men use 
their bank to make their money go 
farther and to keep their business 
moving briskly. Open book accounts 
give place to negotiable paper. There 
are no waits. <A 30, 60, or 90-day 
draft is practically as good as cash, so 
far as being immediately ready for the 
demands of business is concerned. 


An Illustration 


Suppose a business man has $20,000 
tied up in open book accounts for, say, 
forty days. If he could reduce the 
average credit period in his business by 
even ten days, he would thus gain the 
use of $5,000 additional capital. If he 
could turn that over four times in a 
year, he would make correspondingly 
larger profits. If his customers would 
pay him by means of trade acceptance, 
he could do it. It is estimated that 
from two to three times the volume of 
business can be done on the same 
capital by the use of trade acceptances 
instead of open book accounts. 

A seller offers liberal discounts for 
cash because he wants the money for 
immediate use. The concern that 
always pays its bills promptly, say in ten 
days, uses its capital at advantageous 
rates, and is in a preferential position as 
regards the seller. The time buyer can 
overcome the handicap against him, 
however, by paying with trade 
acceptances, thus providing the seller 


with the means of liquidating his sales — 


at preferential discount rates. 

Many banks have been particularly 
active in pushing the trade acceptance 
idea. A large national bank in New 
York points out clearly why _ the 
merchant whose statements show 
Acceptances Payable and Acceptances 
Receivable, should be entitled to 4 
higher rating than one whose state- 
ments show Accounts Payable and 
Accounts Receivable. The merchant 
who brings his transactions out into 
the open and serves notice upon the 
business world that he is willing to 
meet his obligations at maturity, is 4 
better business risk and hence entitled 
to better treatment than one who has 
his accounts carried upon an indefinite 
arrangement like the open book account. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH U.S.A,  4070-5-26°AD¥ 
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| PRINT SHOP 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


The coin everybody else forgot 


The biggest penny’s worth 
the world has ever known— 
that’s what electric service 
companies give these days 
when the dwindling value of 
the dollar is emphasized by 
nearly everything you buy. 

Increased efficiency since 
1913 has created a 13.6 per 
cent reduction in the price of 
household current. But the 
lower price does not measure 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


the complete saving. Better 
lights, better household appli- 
ances, better motors give con- 
sumers more for their money. 

Consider what a penny will 
buy for your table — how 
much sugar, coffee, beans, 
potatoes. Then consider that, 
according to the National 
Electric Light Association, a 
single penny, invested in elec- 
tricity at the average rate, 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 


will do any of these things: 

Toast 16 slices of bread. 

Run a vacuum cleaner 40 
minutes. 

Cook 20 waffles. 

Brew 5 cups of coffee. 

Run a sewing machine 3 
hours. 

Operatea washing machine 
5° minutes. | 

Heat a curling iron once 
a day for 21 days. 


Heat an iron 25 minutes. 


EAST PITTSEVURGH, PA. 


To Westinghouse, central stations look for equipment 
to increase efficiency, and household consumers look 
for appliances that give most for the money. 
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How A Great Organization 
Helps Business Management 


| igorsye-tion advances by the discovery and use 
of better methods. Improved machines, 
hydroelectric power—such engineering achieve- 
ments give speed and economy. 


~ Like a great engineering organization, Rand 
Kardex Bureau brings accuracy, speed and econ- 
omy into the field of business administration. 


Assembled into one unit the vast experience 
of Rand Kardex, Library Bureau, Safe-Cabinet 
and Globe-Wernicke has greater usefulness for 
you and every business man. 


Unlimited resources of ideas for better busi- 
ness methods can now be brought to bear on 
any problem. You can have the complete co- 
operation of hundreds of men who have made 
their careers the study of business management 
and control. 


This work is being done for you. Make full 
use of it. At every question of office method or 
equipment or business records, *phone your 
local Rand Kardex Bureau office for the as- 
sistance of an expert, or write Rand Kardex 
Bureau, Inc., 768 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N.Y. | 


RAND KARDEX BUREAU 


Selling Division: Kardex Rand Sales Corporation 


Rand Kardex reau SAFE-CABINET Slobe-Wernicke 
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